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New Series, No. 5 May, 1906 


Honoré de Balzac: a Sketch 


By MARY F. SANDARS 
Author of “ Honoré de Balzac, His Life and Writings.” 


“Il faut que Vartiste méne une vie splendide.” 

So said Balzac when he shewed his treasures in 
the rue Fortunée to Champfleury, and though 
he was in bad health and was fresh from the 
composition of the terribly gloomy novels entitled 
“Les Parents Pauvres” and the equally pessi- 
mistic fragment now known as “Les Paysans,” 


his visitor says that he looked like a “ joyful wild 
boar,” and that his hearty and beaming happiness 
made him seem “a man apart in our serious 
generation.” 

His life up to that time had been a strange 
commentary on his words. Battling desperately 
for money which had gone to pay his debts before 
the work for which it had been prepaid had been 
begun; toiling eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four in vain attempts to grapple with the masses 
of composition undertaken; writing hurriedly, 
feverishly, at hunted speed, so that the same 
hand which penned masterpieces like “ Eugénie 
Grandet,” and “Le Pére Goriot,” also produced 
extraordinary fantasmagorias such as “La Femme 
de Trente Ans” and “ La derniére Incarnation de 
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Vautrin”; at one time starving and freezing in 
a garret, at another furnishing an apartment 
with gorgeous magnificence if with questionable 
taste; buying expensive bric-a-bric with money 
which should have furnished him with the neces- 
saries of life, hiding from indignant creditors; 
his adventures had only been relieved from 
unalloyed sordidness by the fact that his wonder- 
ful imagination enabled him to lead a double life, 
and that he was through everything an artist 
and a genius. 

In 1848, however, when he was visited by 
Champfleury, helooked forward with happy confi- 
dence to many years of comfortable married life, 
when the rich and high-born Madame Hanska 
should become Madame Honoré de Balzac. He 
had fallen in love with her when she first wrote 
to him—more than a year before they met at 
Neufchatel in 1833, kissed under the shade of a 
big oak-tree, and swore to marry each other as 
soon as M. de Hanska departed this life. We are 
never told whether the pompous old gentleman, 
who was twenty-five years Mme. Hanska’s senior, 
realised the existence of this comfortable arrange- 
ment, but perhaps one source of the “ blue devils” 
from which he sometimes suffered may have been 
a suspicion that someone very near and dear to 
him was wishing for the freedom which would 
follow his decease. 

However, for some time before his death in 
November, 1841, his wife’s waiting seems to have 
been philosophical, for with the intimate know- 
ledge of Balzac’s affairs and idiosyncrasies which 
she had derived from his letters, she had seen 
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clearly that though it was delightful to have a 
genius of European fame as lover, he might not 
prove so satisfactory as husband. Balzac, there- 
fore, passed through nine years of deferred hope, 
wearing anxiety and constant interruptions to his 
work, for in his réle of lover under probation for 
advancement to the post of husband, he was at 
the mercy of Mme. Hanska’s caprices, and as she 
was a great traveller he would perhaps receive a 
gracious summons to meet her at Dresden or in 
some other quarter of Europe, and a few days later 
when he had made all necessary arrangements 
and was throbbing with eagerness to start, a 
peremptory letter would follow ordering him to 
remain where he was. It was only four months 
before his death that she at last consented to 
become his wife. 

We may fairly attribute the ignoble pessimism 
shown in “Cousine Bette” and “Les Paysans” 
in some degree to the melancholy circumstances 
of Balzac’s life when the books were written, and 
may safely conjecture that under happier 
auspices the views of the author of “ Le Médecin 
de Campagne” might have mellowed and softened 
as age advanced, instead of becoming hard and 
debased. 

It is a curious fact that while “Le pessimisme 
balzacien” has become a byword in the French 
language, all Balzac’s contemporaries were struck 
by his bonhomie, his jollity and goodness of heart. 
In his sister’s account of his childhood at Tours, 
in his gay, courageous letters from the miserable 
garret in the rue Lesdiguiéres, when he was left 
by his family to expiate by a course of semi- 
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starvation his folly in aspiring to become a writer, 
the same lightheartedness and indomitable gaiety 
are noticeable. 

The principal facts of Balzac’s life may be 
briefly summarised. He was born at Tours on 
St. Honoré’s Day, May 16th, 1799, and was edu- 
cated at the Oratorian College at Vendéme, where 
he did not distinguish himself as a scholar, but 
read such a plethora of books that he was sent 
home at the age of fourteen in a condition of coma 
from brain fatigue. In 1814 his family moved 
to Paris, and he was placed in a lawyer’s office. 
He was, however, determined to become a writer, 
and persevered in his resolve, though his first 
attempts were dismal failures, and his parents 
refused to allow him sufficient money to 
support himself. In 1824 he set up business, 
first as printer, then as publisher, but both 
ventures failed, and he incurred debts which 
—increased by his imprudences—hung round his 
neck like a millstone for the rest of his life. His 
experiences among men, however, taught him 
much, and developed his wonderful powers as 
a writer, so that he left far behind him the strange 
romantic compositions such as “1’Héritiére de 
Birague” and its fellows, which had hitherto 
been his sole contribution to the literature of his 
country, and in 1829 appeared “Les Chouans,” 
his first great novel, this being followed in the 
same year by the “Physiologie du Mariage,” 
which excited much attention as well as repro- 
bation. 

His life now became, as he says himself in the 
letter following this article, that of a “ galley slave 
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of pen and ink.” Except when he was travelling 
about France to make himself acquainted with 
the homes of his heroes and heroines, and to 
study the localities in which the plots of his 
novels were to be laid, or was rushing over 
Europe in pursuit of Mme. Hanska, his life was 
spent at his writing-table. Most of his work was 
done by night, and sometimes he would shut 
himself up in a closely curtained room for three 
weeks at a time, not knowing night from day, 
and only throwing himself on his pallet-bed to 
sleep feverishly for a few hours when he was 
utterly exhausted. In 1830 he brought out 
ninety-seven, and in 1831 eighty, publications. 
Among others of his best known works may be 
mentioned “Le Médecin de Campagne” and 
“Eugénie Grandet,” which first saw the light in 
1833, “ La Recherche de l’Absolu” and “ Le Pére 
Goriot” published in 1834, “Le Lys dans la 
Vallée ” and “ Séraphita,” which appeared in 1835, 
“Albert Savarus” in 1842, and “Les Parents 
Pauvres” in 1847. 

He often changed his places of abode in Paris, 
and occasionally he lived under an assumed name 
in order to hide from his creditors. A great part 
of the last few years of his life were spent 
at Wierzchownia—Madame Hanska’s Russian 
home—but after his marriage, which took place 
in Russia on March 14th, 1850, he came to Paris, 
and died there in the rue Fortunée on August 
17th of the same year. 

It is curious in reading about his parents to 
note that Balzac’s mania for dreaming of huge 
sums of money which were to accrue to him from 
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impossible schemes, and his extraordinary optim- 
ism, were inherited qualities; his father having 
settled in his own mind that he would live till 
he was over a hundred, and talking to his 
children with confidence of the immense capital 
of the Tontine, which he expected to share with 
the State when he had outlived all the subscribers 
of his class. Honoré was therefore nurtured from 
his earliest years on visions. 

His mother, who was many years younger than 
her husband, does not appear to have treated 
him with tenderness in his youth, and he often 
speaks bitterly about her in his letters—one of 
his cruellest remarks being that some of the traits 
of the infamous heroine of “La Cousine Bette” 
are taken from her. Later in his life, however, 
we find that she was apparently devoted to his 
interests, and gave herself infinite trouble to 
fulfil his behests, while it must always be remem- 
bered that she spent her fortune to pay his debts, 
and that after his death she had nothing to 
subsist on but a small pension allowed her by 
his widow. 

It was generally disastrous to have business 
dealings with the great genius; and his family, 
Werdet and Mme. Béchet, his publishers at 
different times, Buisson his admiring tailor, and 
many others suffered from their contact with him. 
Yet he never consciously deceived anyone ; always 
himself believed in his wonderful schemes, was 
certain that he could grow pine-apples at enor- 
mous profit in his garden just outside Paris, 
would be able to make a huge fortune out of silver 
extracted from the refuse lead in the disused 
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Roman mines in Sardinia, or could discover by 
magnetism the place at Pointe-a-Pitre where 
Toussaint-Louverture had hidden his treasure. 
He was generous in his arrangements, for his 
friends or relations were only asked to provide 
the modest expenses necessary for carrying out 
his plans, and were promised that they should 
share equally with him in the ample reward. He 
was convincing too, and it was difficult not to 
be carried away by his eloquence, for in spite of 
the tendency to megalomania, which might 
have altogether disturbed the mental balance 
of a less extraordinarily strong brain, his 
wildest plans were illuminated by the light 
of his genius, and were moreover advanced 
with a specious appearance of practicality 
which was very alluring to his impecunious 
friends. 

His bonhomie and child-like candour helped to 
make him a most dangerous special pleader for 
any cause in which he was interested. The 
quaintly built, stout, clumsy man would come 
puffing up to a friend’s room, perhaps in the most 
boisterous spirits, or again in the deepest despair, 
and would apparently pour out his whole heart 
in floods of excited talk. He would push back 
the mane of coarse black hair which rose from 
his broad white forehead, and would give rein 
to his imagination, while the eyes, which, accord- 
ing to Théophile Gautier, would make “an eagle 
lower his lids,” sparkled like black diamonds. 
Those eyes were the distinguishing feature of his 
personality, they redeemed from plebeian vul- 
garity his full red cheeks, double chin, large 
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mouth with its expression of mocking good- 
humour, and stout figure. 

When we picture Balzac to ourselves wearing 
his hair long, sitting in the dandy’s stall at 
the Opera, arrayed in a blue coat with elaborate 
gold buttons, and carrying a “ divine opera-glass ” 
and a cane surmounted by a chiselled gold knob 
studded with turquoises, we can well imagine 
the storm of derision with which the petits 
journauz greeted his bizarre appearance. He 
seems, however, to have rather enjoyed the 
notice he excited, and remarked complacently 
that his cane had an “ European reputation,” and 
that people talked about it even more than about 
his novels. 

These were passing caprices, and it is remark- 
able how seldom Balzac’s name is mentioned in 
accounts of the literary society of his time. 
Many social functions were certainly impossible 
to the man whose wuvres de jeunesse alone fill ten 
volumes, and who, besides this, in a compara- 
tively short life of fifty-one years, wrote the 
ninety-six novels and tales which compose the 
“Comédie Humaine,” five plays, thirty “Contes 
drolatiques,” and three hundred and fourteen 
articles. 

This amazing quantity of work was only 
accomplished, as he says in different letters, by 
“sixteen hours’ work on end,” or “twenty-four 
hours on end at my desk,” and by a continual 
regimen of only five hours’ sleep. For it must 
be remembered that Balzac did not write easily, 
that his manuscripts—which the Figaro likened 
to “a skein tangled by a cat "—were the despair 
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of the printers, to whom they were returned some- 
times as often as seven or eight times. We must 
take into account too the fact that he often 
travelled, was engaged in numberless lawsuits, 
tried several times to become deputy, was Presi- 
dent of the Société des Gens de Lettres, for whom 
he drew up his famous “ Code Littéraire,” assisted 
at the rehearsals and even acted as ticket agent 
before his plays were acted, and was involved in 
other affairs too numerous to mention. 

Love-making also claimed a fair share of his 
time and attention, for he worshipped at the 
shrine of other divinities besides Mme. Hanska, 
to whom he wrote every day—except during the 
comparatively short periods when they were 
together—from January, 1833, till he became her 
husband in 1850. Some of these attachments 
were ephemeral—affairs of a few days or weeks; 
but in his youth he owed much to Madame de 
Berny, the lady mentioned in the following letter 
as the angel who supported him from 1823 to 
1833. She was twenty-two years his senior, she 
came forward with substantial help to save him 
from bankruptcy after the failure of the printing 
and publishing businesses, and besides this 
practical aid, she did her best to teach him refine- 
ment, and acted as faithful and judicious critic 
to his writings. His education was continued by 
another fascinating woman, the Marquise de 
Castries; but the process in this instance was 
painful, for she flirted desperately with him, and 
it was to her cruelty that he attributed the heart- 
disease from which he eventually died. 

His faithful friends the Duchesse d’Abrantés, 
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Madame Carraud, and George Sand, must also 
have occupied a certain portion of his time, and 
he wrote to them regularly when separated. He 
possessed men friends too—Borget the painter, 
of whom he says he thought every day when he 
was absent, Léon Gozlan, Théophile Gautier, 
Henri Monnier, and others, besides the hospitable 
M. de Margonne, his most constant benefactor— 
who had held him on his knee as a baby, and 
who received him gladly at his country house 
at Saché whenever he needed change and rest. 

Certainly Balzac, with his extraordinary versa- 
tility, might fairly term himself “The Napoleon 
of the pen,” and might proudly point out that he 
had gone some way in achieving his ideal—* To 
accomplish by the pen what he has begun with 
the sword "—words inscribed round the bust of 
the great Emperor which was always in his writ- 
ing room. 

Yet what was the result of this crowded life, 
lived always up to fever heat; of these orgies of 
work only accomplished under the stimulus of 
huge quantities of coffee, which sometimes lost 
its effect and left him helpless ? 

He failed in politics, never attained to relief 
from pecuniary anxiety, or satisfied his ambition 
to become a member of the Académie francaise ; 
he quarrelled continually with those with whom 
he came in contact, and he never even managed 
to occupy the first place in the heart of the woman 
he loved. 

These objects, however—even the last—were 
perhaps only pursued by the light skirmishing 
troops of his army, in his desperate fight to obtain 
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from life the good that he craved; what of the 
main body, on whose success the powers of his 
whole soul were concentrated? Art was life to 
the man who, his sister tells us, would discuss 
the news of the “Comédie Humaine” as though 
it were that of the real world; who would say 
gravely, “Do you know whom Félix de Vande- 
nesse is marrying? One of the Grandvilles. It 
is an excellent marriage for him, for the Grand- 
villes are rich, in spite of what Mlle. de Belle- 
chasse has cost the family ”; and who interrupted 
Jules Sandeau’s account of his sister’s illness by 
remarking “Let us now return to reality; let us 
talk of Eugénie Grandet.” 

What then of the “ Comédie Humaine,” Balzac’s 
great life work, over which he killed himself, 
after leading for over twenty years an existence 
which would have destroyed the inventive powers 
of most men at the end of six months? It is 
certainly the work of a stupendous imagination. 
Over two thousand personages live, move, and 
play their parts in it, and Balzac hardly ever 
makes a mistake. He knows their characters, is 
acquainted with their families, their genealogies, 
and the past events in their history. Our amaze- 
ment grows when we realise that quite as many 
more stories, thronged with almost superhumanly 
active personages, existed in embryo in Balzac’s 
brain, and that the plots and characters were so 
clear and living to him that, though probably not 
a word had been written, he discusses them in 
his letters as though the books were on the verge 
of being published. The powers of his imagina- 
tion seem inexhaustible, and yet, in spite of the 
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fact that the “ Comédie Humaine ” is a stupendous 
monument as a whole for one man to rear, with 
a few notable exceptions it seems hardly worthy 
in its separate parts of the genius who conceived 
it. 

Balzac’s conception of his projected under- 
taking was certainly high. In October, 1834, he 
writes to Madame Hanska about his collected 
work, which was not known as the “Comédie 
Humaine ” til] 1841, when the title was suggested 
to him by his friend Auguste de Belloy, who had 
just returned from Italy, full of enthusiasm for 
Dante: 

“The ‘Etudes de Mceurs’ will represent all social operations, 
without a situation of life, a physiognomy, a man or woman’s 
character, a way of living, a profession, a division of society, a 
French province, nor anything to do with childhood, old age, 
maturity, politics, justice, or war being forgotten.” 


In the preface to “ Pére Goriot” he tells us that 
his intention is scientific, and that he proposes 
to do for humanity what Buffon has done for 
zoology. This was a brilliant ideal, but it seems 
to have been formed with no reference to the 
ordinary span of life allotted to mankind, and 
though Balzac counted like his father on great 
longevity, he did not even attain to what is called 
a “good old age.” 

It is pathetic to read that on his death-bed he 
implored the doctor to promise him six months, 
six weeks, even six days in which to continue 
his unfinished work. The fever would help him 
to compose quickly, he said, and even in six 
days he would be able to write down hasty plans 
that. his friends could finish, and to glance 
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rapidly through the fifty volumes he had already 
written. Time, time was what he craved for with 
agonising intensity, but he died the next day, 
leaving those visions of his brain for ever unre- 
corded. 

Yet, even if we allow that the “ gigantic monu- 
ment” he had contemplated must necessarily 
remain incomplete, and leave out of considera- 
tion the many novels which Balzac wrote under 
the stress of bare necessity, and in which ‘his 
hurry for money often caused him to descend to 
the level of a writer for the masses, can we fairly 
maintain that even at his best he is the faithful 
chronicler and realist he aspired to be? 

Here we are confronted by the fact that he 
undoubtedly possessed to the full extent les 
défauts de ses qualités, and that even when he 
wished to be absolutely objective, his powerful 
personality would often insist on intruding itself. 
Therefore, though the secondary characters in 
his books are generally most lifelike, and the 
descriptions—on which he lays much stress, 
because of his theory of the necessary corre- 
spondence between a man and his environment— 
prove that his gifts of observation and his 
memory are alike remarkable, the principal 
figures often possess so large a share of their 
creator’s force and impetus, that they can hardly 
be looked upon as types of ordinary work-a-day 
humanity. Thus le Pére Goriot, Old Grandet, 
and Cousine Bette, is each in his own way some- 
what of a monomaniac; Balzac has made no 
allowance for the ordinary weakness of will and 
the vacillations of humanity; he has endowed his 
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heroes with his own magnificent strength of 
purpose, and also with more than a tinge of his 
want of reason, and of measure in the pursuit 
of his aims. 

His powerful imagination, too, rather inter- 
fered with the work of patient investigation 
necessary for carrying out his intended réle of 
impartial chronicler, for though it often enabled 
him to follow out a chain of deductions from 
the starting point of a glance, a hint, a whisper, 
and to exhibit the most extraordinary psycho- 
logical acumen in his conclusions, it sometimes, 
on the other hand, ran away with him altogether, 
and he saw everything enlarged and out of focus, 
besides being blackened by the peculiarly pessim- 
istic quality of his mind. Therefore, his world 
is generally a dark one, where colossal figures 
scheme, work, rend each other, and push 
virtuous weaklings to the wall, with superhuman 
persistence and activity. 

The “Comédie Humaine” is the production of 
a giant, whose powers were far beyond those of 
an ordinary man; it will remain for all time a 
stupendous monument of human endeavour and 
genius; but with the exception of “Eugénie 
Grandet,” which was written when the joy of 
being loved by Madame Hanska had softened 
Balzac, and invested him with that poetry of 
love in which most of his conceptions are con- 
spicuously lacking, it contains no single book 
which, taking truth and moral tone into account 
as well as workmanship, seems really worthy of 
the genius which conceived the whole. 

Balzac is undoubtedly greater than his work. 
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Balzac by Himself 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF 


A LETTER TO MADAME HANSKA 


Paris, 19th July, 1837. 

CarA, you will end by getting so tired of my com- 
plainings that when you receive one of my letters 
you will throw it into the fire without opening 
it, feeling sure that it is a storehouse of blue 
devils, and the biggest repository of melancholy 
there is in the world. If you can fancy my fat, 
jolly face before you at this moment, you will 
never connect my troubles with that bulging fore- 
head—not as large or as beautiful as yours—or 
with those chubby cheeks like those of an idle 
monk. He who was created for pleasure and 
ease, for love and luxury, works like a convict. 

Yesterday I was talking to Heine about writing 
plays, and he said to me: “Beware of that: he 
who is used to Brest will not become accustomed 
to Toulon. Remain in your own galley.” 

It is true that I work like a galley-slave, but 
I think that the distance which separates us is 
quite trouble enough without making it heavier 
by the weight of my misery, so I am going to 
chatter to you gaily about the heartaches, the 
worries, and the misfortunes which make a 
triple circle round my soul and my life. 

I am the lighter by three works: the third 
“ Dixain” is finished in manuscript, though not 
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the proofs of it. “Gambara” is finished, and 
now I am at the end of the proofs of “ Massimilla 
Doni.” At last, too, in three days from now I shall 
begin the end of the manuscript of “César 
Birotteau.” I think the woodman is bringing 
down trees. I think the workman is no bungler. 
Yet I am always meeting worthy people, 
Parisians, who say to me: “Well, you seem 
to be publishing nothing?” Yesterday, after 
Heine, I met Rothschild on the boulevard, that 
is to say, all the wit and all the money of the 
Jews, and he said to me: “ What are you doing 
now?” And La Femme Supérieure had been 
filling La Presse for a fortnight! 

Cara, you are always talking to me of my dis- 
sipations, my travels, and my love of society. 
It is not nice of you. I travel when it is impos- 
sible otherwise to wake up my exhausted brain. 
When I return I shut myself up and I work 
night and day till death results (of the brain, I 
mean, though it 7s possible to die from overwork). 
It was wrong of me not to go to Ukraine, but 
I am the principal sufferer: and the wrong came 
from my miserable poverty. But I have just 
discovered an economical way of travelling, of 
which I shall make use as soon as I am at liberty. 
It is to go from here to Havre, from Havre to 
Hamburg, from Hamburg to Berlin, from Berlin 
to Breslau, from Breslau to Lemberg, and from 
Lemberg to Brody; I believe this route to be very 
inexpensive, as so much is done by water. Four 
days from Paris to Hamburg, and the cost two 
hundred francs, including everything. Only, 
will you come to meet me at Brody, where I 
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shall have no carriage, and shall not talk the 
language of the country? This is the project I 
rejoice over, and which makes me hurry on my 
work. 

There is no new news about the great affair 
of my publishing on the tontine system. But 
already the petty newspapers make fun of this 
enterprise without knowing anything about it, 
except that it will be to my profit. 

Isn’t it curious? Iwas just here when Auguste 
brought me your kind and very amiable number 
30—in the sense that there is an adorable number 
of pages. But first, Cara, I see in it that you 
say you do not speak to me openly, being afraid 
that your letter will be thrown away disdain- 
fully, and that you were nearly using an uglier 
word. Ah! we have then never understood 
each other; you have then no idea of friend- 
ship; you know nothing of true feeling, it must 
be so, and so it must remain, if you do not 
realise that I am more interested about your 
lost book, about all that is happening around 
you, than in the most beautiful, or most hideous 
events in the world! I am so angry, so upset 
by this passage in your letter, that my hand 
trembles as though I had killed my dearest 
friend. But it is you who have killed something 
in me. However, you can bring it to life again 
by pouring out your reveries without fear. Then 
you tell me that I have hidden from you some 
gambling loss, some disaster, and that I am no 
good at money matters. 

Dear and beautiful chdtelaine, you talk of 
misery as a person who has never experienced 
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it, and who will never experience it. The unfor- 
tunate are always in the wrong, because they 
start by being unfortunate. 

Must I for the fifth or sixth time explain to 
you the mechanism of my misery, and how it is 
that it never does anything but grow and 
increase? I will do it if it only be to prove to 
you that I am the greatest financier of the period. 
But then we will leave the subject for ever, won’t 
we ‘ for there is nothing sadder than talking about 
the misfortunes from which one is still suffering. 

In 1828 I was thrown into that miserable Rue 
Cassini without my family being even willing 
to provide me with bread, owing a hundred 
thousand francs because of the liquidation to 
which they had forced me, and not possessing a 
penny. Here was then a man to whom six 
thousand francs were necessary to pay the 
interest on his debt and three thousand francs 
to live; total, nine thousand francs a year. Well, 
during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830 I never 
made more than three thousand francs, because 
M. de Latouche only paid a thousand francs for 
“Les Chouans,” the publisher, Mame, failed, and 
only paid seven hundred and fifty francs, instead 
of fifteen hundred, for the “Scénes de la Vie 
Privée,” and, owing to the trickery of the 
publisher, the “Physiologie du Mariage” only 
brought in a thousand francs, and M. de Girardin 
only paid me fifty francs the sheet! in La Mode. 
In this way, in three years I had increased my 
debt by twenty-four thousand francs. 

1830; general disaster among publishers. I 


1 Sixteen pages. 
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was only paid 700 francs for the “Peau de 
Chagrin”; three thousand francs later, when the 
“Contes Philosophiques ” were added to it. Then 
the Revue de Paris takes ten sheets a year from 
me, at 160 francs; total, sixteen hundred francs. 
So in 1830 and 1831 I did not receive ten thousand 
francs all told, and was obliged to pay eighteen 
thousand francs, counting my living and the 
interest on my debt. In this way I increase the 
debt by eight thousand francs. The capital of 
the debt amounts now to a hundred and thirty- 
two thousand francs. 

Then comes 1833, when, by the treaty with 
Madame Béchet, I became able to pay for my 
living and my debt, that is to say, I could subsist 
and at the same time pay the interest, because 
from 1833 to 1836 I received ten thousand francs 
a year, and I then owed six thousand two 
hundred francs for interest and considered that 
I could live on four thousand francs. But at the 
moment of success new disasters arrived. 

A man who possesses nothing but his pen, and 
has to produce ten thousand francs a year, is 
obliged to make many sacrifices. It was not a 
hundred and thirty-two thousand francs which I 
owed, it was a hundred and forty thousand, for 
how did I fight the necessity which pressed upon 
me? With an aide-de-camp who may be com- 
pared to the vulture of Prometheus,! with money 
lenders who made me pay nine, ten, twelve, 
twenty per cent. interest, and who took up fifty 
per cent. and more of my time in proceedings 
and expeditions, etc. Added to all this, I had 

! Werdet, his publisher. 
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signed treaties with publishers who had advanced 
money to me on future works, and, therefore, 
when I had signed the Béchet treaty, I had to 
deduct from the thirty thousand francs which 
would come to me from the twelve first volumes 
of the “Etudes de moeurs,” ten thousand francs 
to pay off Gosselin and two other publishers, 
Mame, etc. It was therefore no longer thirty 
thousand francs but only twenty thousand that 
I received, and the twenty thousand are reduced 
to ten thousand by the loss which I have now 
suffered of books which were worth that sum. 
The fire in the street of Pot-de-Fer has consumed 
the volumes which Gosselin had sold back to me. 

So my position in 1837 exactly corresponds 
with these facts, when it leaves me with a 
hundred and sixty-two thousand francs of debts, 
for all that I have gained has never covered my 
expenses; and my expenditure in luxury, which 
you sometimes reproach me with, is caused by 
two necessities. First: when a man works as I 
do, and his time is worth twenty or perhaps fifty 
francs an hour, he is obliged to keep a carriage, 
for a carriage is an economy. Then he needs 
light at night, coffee at all hours, much firing, 
and to find everything to his hand, and this 
constitutes an expensive life in Paris. Secondly: 
in Paris those who speculate in literature have 
no other thought but extortion, and if I had 
remained in a garret I should have gained 
nothing. That is what ruins the men of 
letters in Paris—Karr, Gozlan, etc. They are 
impecunious, and the fact is generally known, 
so people buy from them for five hundred francs 
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what is worth three thousand. I therefore con- 
sider it good policy to appear to have a fortune, 
so that I shall not be discussed, and can offer 
my own price. 


“Voila, belle Emilie, 4 quel point nous en sommes.” 


If you do not admire a man who, carrying the 
burden of such a debt, writing with one hand, 
fighting with the other, never committing a 
meanness, never cringing to a money lender, nor 
to journalism, never importuning anyone, neither 
his creditors nor his friends, has not wavered in 
the most suspicious, the most selfish, the most 
avaricious country in the world, where they only 
lend money to the rich—a man who has been and 
is still pursued by calumny, and who they say 
was at Sainte-Pélagie when he was with you at 
Vienna—you know nothing of the world! 

The enterprise of starting the Chronique de 
Paris was intended to strike a bold stroke to pay 
off this debt. Instead of winning, I lost. 

It has been a horrible reverse. 

And in the midst of this hell of thwarted con- 
cerns, of many days without bread, of friends 
who betray one, of jealous people who wish one 
harm, it is necessary to write, think, and work; 
to have funny ideas while one is weeping, to 
write of love when one’s heart bleeds from a deep 
wound, when hope is hardly on the horizon, and 
when that hope herself becomes a scold, and asks 
the valiant knight who returns from the battle 
where and why he has been wounded? ~ 

Cara, do not condemn in the midst of this long 
torment the poor struggler who seeks for a corner 
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where he can sit and take breath, can breathe the 
perfumed air of the shore instead of the dusty 
air of the arena; do not blame me for having 
spent a few miserable thousand franc notes in 
coming to Neufchatel, Geneva, Vienna, and twice 
to Italy. (You never understand Italy; here you 
become foolish; I will tell you why.) Do not 
blame me for dreaming again of spending one 
or two months with you, for if I had not had 
these halts, I should be dead. 

Impress this very clear explanation in your 
beautiful, noble, pure, and sublime head, and 
do not return to the idea that I gamble, that, 
etc. . . ., for I have never gambled, I have never 
had other disasters but what my good nature has 
involved me in. 

Alas, I had thought that my votive offering for 
the New Year had already reached you, for allow 
me the intoxicating pleasure of thinking that 
what I give you causes me some privations. It 
is in this way that poverty can compete with 
riches. If the poor man has sold it, he must be 
in great want. But I shall never console myself 
for knowing that the chain which you gave me 
at Geneva is not in your hands. I can put right 
that little misfortune. What is irreparable, is 
when the courier arrives without bringing a letter 
from you. You imagine false things about me, 
and you do not know to what blue devils I am 
given over, when a fortnight passes without 
manna from Ukraine. 

What, you did not receive that letter from Sion ? 
For the future, whenever I travel I will myself 
prepay my letters. Oh, the honour of the Swiss 
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hotel-keepers! The waiter in whom I trusted 
must have burnt the letter and kept the miserable 
half-crown I gave him. 

We are of the same opinion on religious ques- 
tions, but I should be in despair if you were to 
follow my ideas; I like you to have your own, 
and I should never do anything, even if I thought 
myself in the right, to destroy them. Only, 
knowing that you are a beautiful and good 
Catholic, I prefer the pages in which you 
disappoint me to those in which you preach 
Catholicism, and yet they too give me much 
pleasure. It really means that I like both. I 
conceive Catholicism as poetry, and I am pre- 
paring a work in which two lovers are 
brought to the religious life by love; so that 
bag of nails whom you call your aunt will 
love me, and say I am making a good use of 
my talents. 

And so, addio. You have proved to me cruelly 
that you have only a prudent friendship for me, 
for you judge very severely the unfortunate 
struggles of the stormy life of one who has never 
been able to say since the age of reason: “ this is 
really mine.” 

I send you a letter which I received yesterday 
from my sister, and you will see that the poor 
child cannot help weeping when I weep, and 
laughing when I laugh. But it is true that she 
is near to me, and that you are in Ukraine. 
Besides, people very much loved are always sure 
of never wounding, for from them everything is 
Sweet, even an unjust reproach. 

A thousand compliments to M. de Hanska, and 
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remember me to everyone. A kiss on the hair 
to your dear little Anna.’ Thanks for the heart’s 


ease. 
PRIVATE.: 


I should be very unjust if I did not say that 
from 1823 to 1833 an angel supported me in this 
horrible war. Madame de B——,? although a 
married woman, was like a God tome. She was 
a Mother, a woman friend, a family, a man 
friend, a counsellor; she formed the writer, she 
consoled the young man, she created his taste, 
she wept like a sister, she laughed, she came 
every day like a beneficent slumber to send 
sorrow to sleep. She did more; although depen- 
dent on her husband, she found means of lending 
me up to forty-five thousand francs, and I paid 
back the last six thousand in 1836; with interest 
of five per cent., be it understood. But she 
only spoke to me about my debt by degrees; 
if it had not been for her I should certainly be 
dead. She often guessed that I had not eaten 
for several days; and provided for everything 
with angelic goodness; she encouraged the pride 
which keeps a man from all baseness, and for 
which to-day my enemies reproach me as foolish 
self satisfaction, that pride which Boulanger has 
perhaps exaggerated in my portrait. 

Therefore, the recollection of her counts for 
much on my life; it cannot be effaced, for it 
blends with everything. I have tears now for 
only two people, for her, who is no more, and 
for the one who exists still, and who, I hope, will 
ever remain. Therefore, I am inexplicable to 


. } Madame Hanska’s only child. 2 Madame de Berny. 
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everyone, for no one possesses the secret of my 
life, and I will reveal it to no one. You have sur- 
prised it, keep it well for me. 

Addio. It was natural not to mix the great 
history of my heart with the account of my 
disasters and my difficult material life. But I 
did not wish your analytical brain to think over 
my confession of misery, and suppose that I had 
forgotten the one who had given me the strength 
to resist, or her who continues the same réle. 

However, let us leave all this alone for the 
future, let me load myself again with my burden ; 
I alone carry it, and I cannot help laughing at 
those who ask why, thus weighted, I do not run. 

Neither do I wish that you should always 
imagine me suffering and harassed; there are, 
too, hours when I look out of the window, with 
my eyes to the sky, and when I forget everything, 
lost in my memories. If the unfortunate had not 
the power of forgetting misery and of making 
for themselves an oasis where they find a spring 
of water and some palms, what would become of 
them ? 

Goodbye; never scold me without taking every- 
thing into consideration, and you will not say 
that I am hiding some terrible catastrophe from 
you. Do you by any chance believe that I have 
lost millions in the boudoir of some Opera singer? 
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God’s Hand 


By HUGH CLIFFORD 


a 


It was upon a raw Saturday evening in December 
that Paul Vincent sat over the fire in his bachelor 
rooms at the Albany, a pile of evening news- 
papers heaped upon the floor, and his eyes fixed 
upon the heart of the glowing coals. He was 
weaving pictures there—terrible pictures of 
defeat, disaster, despair,—what time he pondered 
miserably upon the red ruin that seemed threat- 
ening to engulph the Empire that was his idol. 
Out of doors it was cold and dark and grim, for 
the grey mirk hung low over Piccadilly, blurring 
the lights, and merging the outlines of buildings 
in a nebulous, smoky haze. Generally a Satur- 
day evening was noisy, even boisterous, but 
to-night, though Piccadilly was if anything more 
thronged than usual, there was a sort of hush 
hanging over the huge town, and the sobered 
speech of the crowds came to Vincent’s ears in a 
dull rumour of sound punctuated only by the 
shrill, inarticulate outcry of hurrying newsboys. 
For this was the evening of Saturday in the Black 
Week—the week which those of us who lived 
through it in London will never forget. Later 
London went mad, shouted and yelled, ex- 
changed hats, tickled its neighbours with peacock 
feathers, and comported itself with an odious 
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extravagance of vulgarity and noise; but now, 
in the hour of the Empire’s extremity, it was a 
chastened London whose muffled heart-beat came 
to Vincent through his closed windows. Men’s 
faces were serious as their owners walked the 
streets that night, serious by reason of the gravity 
of the thoughts that were in their minds; but 
they were determined too, grim and obstinate. 
Something of the old, dogged British spirit, the 
spirit that never knows when it is beaten and by 
virtue of that ignorance has builded the British 
Empire, had been awakened. 

A ring sounded at the door, and a moment 
later a servant showed Ralph Denver into the 
room. Vincent shook him by the hand without 
rising from his chair, and the new-comer seated 
himself at the opposite side of the fire-place. His 
face wore the look of deep gravity that was to 
be seen on all faces in England that dark Decem- 
ber evening. 

“Well, it’s an ugly business,” said Vincent. 
There was only one topic of conversation that 
time when men were gathered together, so there 
was no need to ask to what the speaker referred. 

“Very, and we are ordered out,” said Denver. 

“You lucky young devil!” cried Vincent. 
“Ever since I read Buller’s telegram this morn- 
ing I have been cursing these old bones of mine! 
It is awful to think of the old galley in trouble 
and I, who once pulled an oar in her, unable to 
lift a finger in her aid! You don’t know the 
bitterness of old age until you feel its cruel impo- 
tence in an hour like this! How I envy you, 
how I envy you!” 
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“Yes,” said Denver slowly. “I’m glad to go, 
of course. I would not have it otherwise for 
worlds: you understand that, but... there’s 
always a but, you see, and in my case it’s... 
it’s Muriel.” 

“Is she much upset?” Vincent enquired sympa- 
thetically. 

“No,” said Denver slowly, his eyes fixed upon 
the fire. “No, she’s not upset. She’s awfully 
excited and interested, and all that sort of thing. 
The fact is, she seems to be feeling just all that 
I ought to feel, and I am feeling more of the 
things that I should wish her to be feeling. It’s 
rather involved, but I dare say you will under- 
stand what I mean.” 

Vincent sat more erect in his arm-chair, and 
scanned Denver with a new and closer interest. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. 

“There is nothing to tell,” said Denver in the 
same slow, dead-level voice, his eyes fixed in a 
far-away gaze at the heart of the fire. “Every 
woman in England to-day wants to see her men- 
folk helping, of course, but Muriel. . .” 

Suddenly he removed his gaze from the fire 
and met Vincent’s grave eyes. 

“Look here,” he cried impulsively. “I have 
come here to say something, and somehow or 
another I’ve got to say it. You are the only 
living soul to whom I can speak freely without 
fear of misunderstanding. You’ve known me for 
years; you’ve known Muriel since she was a 
child; you won’t take the thing up by the wrong 
end, and you won’t give me away.” 

“No,” said Vincent very gravely. “I won’t 
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give you away, and I have a notion that I shall 
understand. Tell me, what is your trouble?” 

“Well,” said Ralph Denver thoughtfully: his 
gaze had fixed itself once more upon tlhe fire. 
“They say that there is in every love affair one 
that loves and one that se laisse aimer. It is so 
with us, any way,—has been from the beginning 
—and ... well, I’m the one who loves.” 

He dropped his voice at the words, and for a 
space there was silence in the room, a silence 
only punctuated by the dull rumour of voices and 
passing feet out there in Piccadilly. Then, after 
a pause, he spoke again. 

“She was very young when I married her, 
hardly more than a child, and I have thought 
often since that she was in love with falling in 
love: that she was never in love with me. I think 
I knew it at the time, but . . . I could not live 
without her, that’s the fact, and I was able to 
give her lots of things she wanted, and I believed 
that I could make her happy.” 

“You’ve done that, I think, haven’t you?” said 
Vincent. 

“I’m not sure,” replied Denver, still with the 
ruminating air of one who thinks aloud. “ We’ve 
lived at such a pace since then,—London seasons, 
country-house visits, hunting, and that sort of 
thing,—and she has gone in for everything so 
untiringly that now, looking back upon it all, 
it seems to me as though we had never been alone 
since we married. I should have liked a little 
more of solitude a deux, but I was deadly afraid 
of boring her, and besides I had taught myself 
to understand that it was for the ability to enjoy 
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all these things that she had married me, poor 
child, and it didn’t seem fair do’s to bilk her by 
denying them to her. 

“And now .. . well, now I’ve got to leave her, 
and it is I who dread the separation, not she. 
One always fancies that in these cases it is the 
one who is left behind who should be down on 
her luck, that the one who goes has the stimulus 
of excitement to help him: but that’s not so with 
us. She is wild with enthusiasm and martial 
ardour and all that sort of thing, while I... 
well, I’m glad to go, after a fashion, glad because 
I don’t want to be out of it and because at a 
time like this every man who is a man is keen 
to lend a hand, but I’m miserable about leaving 
her. That’s the long and short of it!” 

There fell another pause, and then Vincent 
spoke. 

“T understand. But tell me, what it is exactly 
that you are afraid of?” 

“Lots of things! This show is going to be a 
devil of a long business: that’s certain. It will 
be a matter of one, two, it may be even three 
years before we meet again. That’s a long time, 
and in the interval all sorts of things may happen, 
all manner of changes may be wrought, not only 
in the way of events, but in one’s character, one’s 
outlook, everything! She never could bear 
letter-writing, never; and if I couldn’t win and 
keep her love while I was with her, while I was 
at her side day and night, how can I hope to 
have a shadow of a chance when I am half a 
world away, and can communicate with her only 
by means of letters which she will detest reading? 
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Then she’s so young, so pretty, and so... so 
unsuspicious. There are pitfalls laid in the path 
of a girl like that: how could it be otherwise? 
And she won’t be on the look-out for them her- 
self, and there will be nobody near her to help 
or advise her. Mind you,” he added, turning his 
eyes upon Vincent, and looking him defiantly 
in the face, “she’s as good as gold: but she’s 
young and she’s headstrong, and she has all the 
ignorance that goes with a woman’s innocence. 
She won’t avoid danger, because she won’t detect 
its presence, and would not believe that it could 
spell danger for her even if she saw it: and I, I 
shall not be at hand to help her!” 

He dropped his head in his hands as he ceased 
speaking, and once more his eyes were fixed in 
a cold despairing gaze upon the heart of the fire. 

“That, perhaps, is where I shall come in,” said 
Vincent in the same grave, quiet voice that he 
had used before. “I have been wondering all 
day how I could help, how I could 


“Set some strong man free for fighting, while I take 
awhile his oar!” 


since the East and the years have robbed me of 
the manhood that is now what the nation needs. 
It is always the old man’s lot to look after the 
women and children when there’s trouble in the 
wind: it must be my business now. Keep a stiff 
upper lip, Ralph! Tlldo whatIcan. Ill make 
Muriel my special charge and care while you are 
away, and I’ll write to you about her too, and 
keep your memory green, never fear.” 

“That is exactly what I came here to ask,” 
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said Denver, rising and pulling himself together. 
“Thank you. You’re a good fellow, Vincent, and 
1’d rather leave her in your charge than in that 
of any man. Besides, you, understand. You 
won’t think that I distrust her.” 

“Of course not,” said Vincent glibly. “Good- 
bye, dear fellow, good-bye and good luck go with 
you!” And then, as the other left the room, 
“Poor devil! Poor devil!” he ejaculated, as he 
threw himself down in his big arm-chair. 
“Little, pretty Muriel alone in a world of men, 
and idle men into the bargain! It’s like leaving 
a candle alight in a barrel of powder—and leav- 
ing it for years, at that! Paul Vincent, you’re 
a fool! You have been hungering for a job all 
day, and like David, in the pride and the 
naughtiness of your heart, you did want to see 
the battle! I’m thinking you have bitten off 
to-night a bigger chunk than you can chew! 
God help you for a fool!” 


II. 


Paul Vincent had no occasion to revise the 
verdict that convicted him of folly during the 
weeks that followed. In his day he had taken 
big burdens of responsibility upon his shoulders 
without an instant’s hesitation, and had gloried 
in that most stimulating of all a strong man’s 
foods; but then he had known his job from a to z, 
and had been uplifted by that sublime self- 
confidence that revels in obstacles and difficulties, 
since it holds that such things exist solely to be 
overcome. Now, in his new réle of authorised, 
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but unrecognised chaperon and guardian of an 
exceedingly independent, wilful and pretty girl, 
he was conscious of a phenomenal ignorance of 
everything appertaining to his part, which robbed 
him of every shred of confidence in himself and 
in his ability to cope with the impossible. He 
felt himself to be the squarest of pegs in the 
roundest of holes, or, as he mentally phrased it, 
to resemble the proverbial mother-hen seeking 
with much impotent fuss and flurry to avert the 
consequences of his duckling’s recklessness. He 
was terribly anxious to do ‘the right thing; 
horribly uncertain what the right thing might 
be; desperately afraid of making matters worse 
instead of better; mightily oppressed by a sense 
of his personal responsibility; and exceedingly 
uncomfortable in the conviction that he must 
presently assume in Muriel’s pretty eyes the 
appearance of an intrusive and tiresome old bore. 

He went down to Southampton with Muriel to 
see Ralph and his regiment off, and was dis- 
quieted to find that Bertie Ashley was also of 
the party. From the moment the train left 
Waterloo he felt himself to be de trop, and recog- 
nised bitterly that this was a sensation to which 
he must become accustomed in the future. He 
experienced the feeling more acutely than ever 
when the long train had crept to its stopping- 
place beside the troop-ship, and the men having 
been fallen in and the officers set at liberty, Ralph 
came up eagerly to claim his wife for a last 
téte-a-téte. He wandered off miserably about the 
quay, watching the slow lines of laden men pass 
from under the goods-sheds on to the gangways 
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to drop out of sight, one by one, into the bowels 
of the big ship, and the pathos of the silent, 
methodical scene was very keen to him. He 
gazed at those stolid, unmoved faces with a kind 
of horror of fascination. So many of them were 
looking their last upon the dear Home-country ; 
so many of them must be going to their death! 

When the last man had embarked, he also went 
on board the trooper, and strolling forward leant 
his elbows upon the rail of the hurricane deck 
overlooking the spar-deck and forecastle. Ahead 
of him, with the grey mirk of the winter morning 
hanging low above it, lay Southampton Water, 
with the dock-buildings and the crowded ship- 
ping on the right, and the big, red-brick bulk of 
Netley on the other hand. Immediately below 
him the men of the regiment were smoking, 
talking and laughing, while they listened to the 
music made for them by a dilapidated creature 
with a cornet who stood upon the edge of the 
quay. The old, old tunes— the tunes that make 
you choke and blow your nose”—trembled out, 
hanging breathlessly, as it were, on the heavy, 
still air, and as Vincent listened it occurred to 
him that to many of the men below him those 
droning melodies would, in after days, recall as 
nothing else would do the memory of Home. He, 
who for so many years of his life had drunk 
deeply of the bitter waters of exile, was filled 
with morbid musings, for he knew, as these men 
could not know, something of the sufferings and 
the pangs which the future would surely hold 
for them. 


A hand fell upon his shoulder, and Ralph 
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Denver, looking very manly and smart in his 
workmanlike khaki uniform, called him by his 
name and bade him come down into the saloon 
for lunch. The great place was crammed and 
noisy, for on every side little knots of people 
were lunching together, toasting their departing 
heroes in ship’s champagne, and making belief 
to be merry in ghastly wise. Paul Vincent took 
his seat at a side table with Muriel, Ralph and 
Bertie Ashley, and it seemed to him that 
Morituri te salutant! was the cry that sounded 
in his ears from every quarter of that packed 
saloon. Then with a strong effort he threw off 
his morbid seriousness and strove to make believe 
with the rest. 

But it was a nightmare business, that luncheon, 
do what they would to maintain in true English 
fashion the fiction of lightness of heart, of high 
spirits, of merriment. Ralph Denver showed a 
deep gravity underlying his laughing face and 
jesting speech; Muriel, flushed with excitement 
and looking adorably pretty in her winter furs, 
displayed a reckless determination to appear 
unconcerned which was obviously defiant of 
circumstances; Paul Vincent, knowing himself 
to be a kill-joy, “joked wi’ deeficulty”; while 
Bertie Ashley watched the scene with a certain 
cynical amusement that barely sufficed to conceal 
a languid hope that it would not be unduly pro- 
tracted. 

At last the cry rang out, “ Anyone for the shore ? 
Anyone for the shore?” and a general rising and 
stampede took place. Men shook others by the 
hand, looking one another in the face with eyes 
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grown suddenly grave; women kissed their dear 
ones, holding back their tears bravely, as 
Englishwomen should. 

“Remember!” was all that Ralph said to 
Vincent, as the latter bade him good-bye and 
good luck; then he turned to Muriel and held 
her from him for a space, while from the eyes 
that devoured her face, as though seeking to fix 
its image indelibly upon his memory, there 
leaped for an instant the fierce love of her that 
filled his heart. Then he drew her to him and 
kissed her on the lips, passionately, as lovers 
kiss. Her flower-like face had gone suddenly 
very pale, and her bright eyes, usually so ready 
for laughter, were strained and intense under the 
stress of a new emotion. 

A hand clutched Vincent’s arm with a grip 
that was painful, and turning he saw Bertie 
Ashley standing behind him, his face white and 
working. 

“Come on,” he said hoarsely. “Let us get on 
shore. I can’t stand any more of this!” 

“Get along then,” said Vincent roughly, and 
together the two men made their way ashore. 
Here they were presently joined by Muriel, her 
face pale and drawn, her eyes, that still shed 
no tear, still wearing that new-born look of 
intense gravity. They stood in a group, one of 
many such, watching the great ship get under 
way, listening to the cheers from the decks and 
the counter-roars from the quay, rising triumph- 
antly above the loud braying of the regimental 
band on board; they watched the trooper glide 
out and out till a big mass of dock buildings, 
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the quay flanking it dense with scampering 
figures, received it out of their sight; then, still 
in silence, they turned about and walked, pick- 
ing their way over railway lines and amid a 
curious assortment of rubbish, to the station 
where the express for London awaited them. 

“I’m going in a smoking carriage,” said Bertie 
Ashley, who was a young man who had his 
inspirations and an intuition as to when his hour 
was or was not. “You had better go with her,” 
he added in a lower voice to Vincent, and in this 
fashion the journey was performed. 

Muriel sat gazing out of the window at the 
English landscape growing dim in the fading 
light of the winter afternoon, and that new 
seriousness was still upon her face. For the first 
time in her life, perhaps, her thoughts sufficed 
her. She had no desire to talk, and Vincent fitted 
himself to her humour, but now he no longer 
felt de trop. 

At Waterloo she bade good-bye to Bertie Ashley 
as though she barely saw him, an experience 
which, if only for its complete novelty, was 
probably good for that young man, and she 
spoke no word to Paul Vincent during the 
drive from the station to her little house in 
John Street. 

On the doorstep she offered him her hand. 

“I won’t ask you to come in now,” she said. 
“I... I think I want to be alone: but you must 
come and see me often, please. He is so fond 
of you, and you will talk to me about him, won’t 
you! Ibelieve . . I’m afraid that you know him 
really better than I do!” 
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Then, with something that sounded like a sob, 
she turned away. 

Paul Vincent sat long over his fire in his rooms 
at the Albany that night, smoking more pipes 
than is prudent for a retired civil servant of his 
years and length of tropical service, but he was 
happier in his mind than he had been at any 
time during the three weeks that had elapsed 
since his interview with Muriel’s husband. 

“I always have thought,” he said to himself 
half aloud, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe-bowl for the last time, “that seeing people 
off was the greatest mistake in the world. I 
think so still, as a general principle, and it cer- 
tainly gave me the blues to-day, but .. . I may 
be mistaken, of course: it is too soon to judge, 
and may be I am, but... it looked, yes, it 
unquestionably looked, as though in seeing 
Ralph off this morning little Muriel had found 
something she had never before realised that she 
possessed,—her Soul! God send it may be so!” 


IIT. 


Muriel Denver stood in her dainty drawing- 
room in John Street, meditatively biting at the 
end of a pencil with her tiny, white teeth, and 
gazing fixedly at a huge war-map of South Africa 
—Paul Vincent’s gift—that occupied the larger 
half of one of the four walls. The map was 
spattered all over with red and green flags—the 
former representing the positions occupied by the 
British, the latter those held by the Boer forces, 
but among the reds there was one white flag upon 
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whose meanderings the best of Muriel’s attention 
and interest were concentrated, for that flag stood 
for Ralph Denver, and its shiftings from point to 
point registered his movements. Paul Vincent, 
she knew not exactly how, had made arrange- 
ments with a correspondent of a leading news- 
paper who was an intimate friend of his for a 
series of telegrams to be sent to him keeping him 
posted as to the whereabouts of Ralph’s regiment 
as far as that might be possible, and until quite 
recently the stream of information had flowed 
without a check. Muriel had watched the little 
flag hang for a seeming eternity about those cruel 
hills around Colesburg; had traced its sudden 
leap up the map to the relief of Kimberley; its 
dash back to head Cronjie off at the drift above 
Paardeburg; its triumphal advance to Johannis- 
burg and Pretoria. Then it had zigzagged about 
the map for a space in an aimless sort of fashion, 
and now, for six weeks, it had remained station- 
ary at a spot in the Orange River Colony where, 
however, it was known that the regiment was 
no longer posted. The unknown had swallowed 
it up, and Muriel was conscious of a new sense 
of loneliness. She had had her hand in his, after 
a fashion, so long as she had been kept informed, 
almost from day to day, exactly where Ralph 
was, but now... she felt as though she had 
been cut adrift, abandoned; as though the link 
that bound her to her husband had been loosened. 
She knew that it was illogical, yet, as she stood 
there fronting the war-map, she confessed to 
herself that it was so. 

The season of reaction was upon her. The 
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intensity of the emotions, which had been 
awakened in her so surprisingly at the moment 
of her parting with Ralph, had slackened insen- 
sibly; the keen, agonising suspense which had 
been hers, while the fate of Britain’s army in 
South Africa still hung uncertain in the balance, 
had gradually given way to a bathetical sense 
of security; her mind and her imagination had 
both then been so fully engaged that she had not 
had time in which to feel bored. Now, now that 
the Spring was passing into Summer and new, 
eager life was stirring all around her, even in 
the faded London trees, she was made aware 
once more that she too was young, that 
she was fashioned surely for pleasure, not 
for pain, that time was slipping by her, was 
being wasted,—precious, precious time of youth 
and beauty that would never come again! She 
thought how hateful it would be to grow old and 
ugly, and how inevitable that this should some- 
day befall her; how every passing year brought 
nearer that appalling tragedy; how this year of 
glorious summer weather, of health and strength, 
of youth and beauty, was being filched from her 
by spiteful fate. There was no “season,” no any- 
thing! It wasn’t fair, it wasn’t fair! Oh, why 
had that hateful old War come to spoil every- 
thing, and to rob her of so much that could never 
come to her again? 

A ring sounded at the door-bell, and a moment 
later the butler announced Mr. Ashley. He came 
into the room as one not quite sure of his wel- 
come, for his visits of late had been wholly 
unsatisfactory from his point of view. Ralph 
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Denver, good fellow though he doubtless was, 
had always bored him; to talk about Ralph 
Denver to Ralph Denver’s pretty wife, when he 
wanted to be talking about his own complicated 
state of mind, bored him, as he told himself, to 
tears. Yet this had been his fate on more than 
one occasion, and he had left the little house in 
John Street despondently observing that if the 
strain imposed upon his patience and his good- 
nature continued to be so severe he would have 
no alternative but to give Muriel Denver up as 
a bad job and set himself to seek other fields and 
pastures new. “These things are impossible,” he 
had said. “Jls ne se font pas. She didn’t care 
much for the beggar when he was here, and it’s 
absurd, no less, that she should make such a 
song about him now that he’s gone away. Upon 
my soul, the perversity of women is beyond any- 
thing in the world!” For Bertie Ashley had felt 
that he did well to be angry. 

To-day, however, he saw at a glance that there 
was a difference in her, for she turned to welcome 
him with a new smile of pleasure at his coming 
on her face, and with the old devil of mischief 
peeping from her eyes. This was the Muriel 
Denver whom he had known before that day at 
Southampton, not the tiresomely devoted wife 
of a more recent experience, and he recognised 
her instinctively and welcomed her return with 
triumph and gladness. 

He lingered over the hand-clasp a little, and 
noted that she observed but did not resent the 
tiny liberty. Then he seated himself on the 
Chesterfield by her side, and was silent for a 
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GOD’S HAND 
little space, while his eyes took in her beauty 
with an almost insolent admiration. This also 
awakened in her no sign of resentment, though 
the colour mounted to her cheeks. Were not the 
years passing with frantic speed during which 
men would be tempted to look at her like that? 

“Isn’t London abominable?” he said. “It’s 
like a city of the dead. I believe you and I are 
the only two live people in it.” 

“Yes, it’s horrid!” she made answer. “It’s all 
so dull and miserable that I am beginning to feel 
like a ghost myself, and I want so badly to live 
and to feel that I’m alive!” 

“It isn’t fair!” he said, unconsciously echoing 
the thought that had been in her mind so short 
a while before. “It isn’t fair! You’re not made 
for this pining and pondering, this premature 
widowhood! You are created for the brightness 
and the joy of life! Think of the days that are 
passing, the days you are wasting, days that 
might be, that ought to be filled with living, with 
enjoyment, with pleasure, with . . . with love!” 

“Don’t!” she whispered feebly, but the echo 
of her own hushed thoughts was too complete. 
How well this man understood her! 

“I can’t help it, dear,” he said, moving a little 
nearer, and taking her unresisting hands in his. 
“I’ve been very good, very patient all this time, 
haven’t I? I’ve never said a word, never given 
a sign, but it can’t go on for ever! You know 
how I feel, you must have known for ever so 
long, before he went away, that I’d give my soul 
for you, that... that...” 

He kissed the hands he held passionately, and 
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though she drew away, she let them remain in 
his warm clasp. Why should she fight any 
longer? she was asking herself. Why, since 
envious Fate denied her so much that was her 
right, should she not take this that the gods sent 
her all unasked? Here was love, passionate, 
fiery love, cast at her very feet! Why should 
she not stoop and pick it up? Why should she 
not enjoy what youth and beauty showered upon 
her while youth and beauty still were hers? 

Ralph had told Paul Vincent that his wife had 
never been in love with him: that she had “ been 
in love with falling in love.” Until that day on 
board the troop-ship at Southampton the first 
part of that statement had been true: now she 
was in danger of repeating her old mistake—of 
falling in love, not with a lover, but with the 
condition of being in love. 

“Don’t!” she said again, but his arm was about 
her waist, his lips seeking hers, and her resist- 
ance was a mere pretence. In a moment a kiss 
would be given and, perhaps, returned. 

“Mr. Paul Vincent!” said the unemotional 
voice of the butler, throwing wide the door. 

Muriel and Ashley sprang apart, and her 
fingers flew instinctively to her hair. She rose 
to her feet, but it was a flushed and guilty face 
that she turned towards her old friend, who stood 
by the door observing her through eyes grave and 
troubled. 

“I have news,” he said, “serious news. I 
must see you alone, Muriel.” Then turning to 
Bertie, “By the way, Ashley, I shall be glad if 
you will call upon me at my club this evening. I 
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have something rather interesting to tell you. 
Will seven o’clock suit you? All right, I’ll be 
there.” 

It was a rather chastened Bertie who took leave 
of Muriel with the most casual of hand-shakes, 
and a somewhat indignant Bertie who found 
himself presently in the street below. 

“I wonder how much the old animal saw,” he 
ruminated, as he hailed a cab and drove to the 
Bachelors’. “There wasn’t much to see any way, 
but it was infernal bad luck his coming in just at 
that moment. ‘Something rather interesting to 
tell me!’ I wonder what he meant. Is he going 
to try putting his oar in? He’d better not! I’m 
not one of his beastly Babus to be hectored and 
bullyragged by him because he’s an ex-Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and so he’ll mighty 
soon discover. I believe the old boy’s in love 
with her himself—he looked sick enough for any- 
thing. What a lark if he is!” And Bertie 
comforted himself with a laugh at old Paul 
Vincent’s expense. 


IV. 


“You have news!” cried Muriel breathlessly, 
as soon as Ashley had left the room. 

She was standing before Paul Vincent shame- 
faced and embarrassed, flushing painfully under 
the searching scrutiny of his eyes. His mere 
presence seemed to reéstablish for her that close 
communion between Ralph and herself which 
had so long been maintained, which of late had 
suffered such a woful interruption; and'as this 
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feeling strengthened, the new Muriel, who had 
come into being that day at Southampton, awoke 
to life once more, asserting her supremacy over 
the old, light, selfish, frivolous Muriel, who had 
held sway within her for an hour. So she stood 
there under her old friend’s gaze, self-condemned 
and self-condemning, with parted lips, drawing 
her breath quickly, while she chafed her hands 
one against the other, as though she sought to 
cleanse them from the pollution of Ashley’s 
recent touch. Already she would have given 
worlds could she as easily have effaced the 
memory of those moments of weakness and dis- 
loyalty. 

“Yes,” said Vincent slowly. “I have news, 
serious news. A moment ago I should have said 
bad news: now . . now I am tempted almost to 
wish that the news was worse. Worse things 
than death can come to a man, though you may 
not think so!” 

“Oh, what is it?” she cried, clasping her raised 
hands in entreaty. “Tell me! Tell me! Don’t 
torture me like this!” 

Vincent walked to the big war-map and drew 
the white flag out of its place. * 

“Oh, he isn’t dead!” cried Muriel. “He can’t 
be dead, my Ralph, my darling! Say he isn’t 
dead!” 

But Vincent paid no heed. His heart within 
him was hot with anger against her. That Ralph 
Denver should be forgotten even for an instant 
by the woman he loved, and for such a one as 
Bertie Ashley! She was suffering now acutely, 
cruelly, but he was glad, and saw no need for 
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mercy. Very slowly, therefore, he drew the point 
of the pin across the map, while she followed 
its movements with agonised intentness, thrust 
it in to the spot that represented Bloomfontein, 
and then turned and faced her. 

“So you really care what has happened to 
him?” he asked coldly. 

“Oh, Ido, Ido! Why are you so cruel?” she 
cried. 

“Because I wasn’t sure,” replied Vincent in 
the same cold voice. 

“But I do! Oh, I care so dreadfully!” Not 
only her passionate voice, but the tears hanging 
on her lashes, and the strained, piteous face, 
endorsed the truth of her words. In an instant 
Vincent convicted himself of brutality, of sav- 
agery, and his anger evaporated. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “Who am I that I 
should judge anyone? Come.” He drew her to 
the Chesterfield, and taking her hands in his, 
told her very gently what had befallen. 

The words conjured up pictures that danced 
before her eyes—pictures of a little body of 
British horse passing slowly across the solemn, 
empty veldt; of a sudden and merciless ambush; 
of riderless horses in scattering flight; of men 
lying very still or writhing pitifully in the long 
grass; of a tiny knot of desperate men, clinging 
to such poor cover as they could find, and resist- 
ing doggedly all day long, under the blistering 
sun, the attack of a watchful enemy; pictures of 
thirst, of wounds, of death and of despair, and at 
the last a picture of the Boers drawing off 
hurriedly at the approach of a relieving force, 
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And in all these pictures it was, for her, Ralph— 
Ralph, as he had seen him last, the Ralph who 
had kissed her on board the troop-ship,—who 
filled the foreground, and when the long suspense 
was ended, she saw him lying pale and agonised 
in a litter, sorely wounded, and near, perhaps, 
to death! . 

At that she buried her face in her hands and 
wept—wept for pity of him and of his sufferings, 
and for herself too, in that she was unworthy 
of her hero. 

“He was in the hospital at Bloomfontein when 
Churston wired me,” Vincent’s voice was saying, 
“and as soon as he’s fit to move, they are going 
to send him down to Cape Town en route for 
Home. The reports are hopeful and he is young 
and strong. Don’t cry, dear child. You'll have 
him back safe and nearly sound before long, 
never fear.” 

“But can’t I do something?” she cried, brush- 
ing her tears aside. “Can’t I go to meet him 
somewhere? I must be with him—oh, as soon 
as possible,—and he must never leave me again— 
never, even for a moment! I’m not anything 
like good enough for him, Heaven knows; but I 
can’t get on without him—I’m not good enough 
for that either! ” 

“You could meet him at Madeira,” said 
Vincent. “I'll look up the connections for 
you.” 

“Yes,” cried Muriel, springing up. “I’ll go to 
Madeira to meet him, and when we meet, Mr. 
Vincent, I shall tell him everything. He will 
never love me again, I dare say; but I can’t help 
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that, that must be my punishment, for I shall 
tell him everything! ” 

" “Do, my dear, do!” said Vincent, and then 
in his heart he added, “Thank God for that! If 
she is going to tell him everything, there can’t, 
after all, be very much to tell!” 










y. 


“Yes, I think you’ll find it interesting,” said 

Paul Vincent, a couple of hours later, to Bertie 

Ashley. “The fact is that I’ve been exerting 

such little influence as I possess on your behali, 

my son. To-morrow morning you will receive 

the offer of a commission in a Yeomanry Regi- 

ment which sails for South Africa this day week.” 

“Well,” said Bertie, utterly taken aback and 

very much aghast. “It is awfully good of you, 

and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, 

| but—the fact is, I don’t want to go to South 
Africa.” 

“That, I confess, had occurred to me as a possi- 
bility,” said Vincent quietly. “But I expect 
you'll have to go. You see, just now, when men 
are tumbling over one another to get out to the 
front, a man—especially an idle man, mark you 
who has no ties to bind him to home,—finds it 
a trifle difficult to explain to his friends why he 
declined an offer such as that which is being made 
to you,—if he does decline it.” 

“But nobody need know...” began Bertie 
breathlessly. 

“My dear young friend,” interrupted Vincent, 
“you really under-rate my intelligence. A great 
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number of people know already, and I shall make 
it my business to see that many others are taken 
into our confidence on the subject before we are 
a dozen hours older.” 

“ But it’s the most unwarrantable interference 
with my private affairs,—the most infernal piece 
of impudence I ever heard of!” 

“I know, I know,” said Vincent, laying a long, 
firm hand upon the younger man’s knee. “I 
know all that, and of course you do well to be 
angry; but, you see, you are doing no sort of 
good here, and it is just on the cards that you 
may do a little good out there. Any way it will 
be more healthy for you than trying to make love 
to the wife of your absent friend, and it is possible 
that it may make a man of you. Yes: I think 
you'll have to go.” 

And in the end, making no slight virtue of 
necessity, Bertie Ashley went. 


VI. 


One evening in the summer of Coronation Year 
Paul Vincent sat alone once more in his rooms 
at the Albany, holding in his hands three letters 
that had been brought to him by the last post. 
The first, which bore the signature of Ralph 
Denver, was dated from a continental health 
resort, and wound up with the following passage : 

“So Peace has come at last—thank God for 
that! We must all be glad, if only because there 
could not be a Peace if there had not first been 
a war, and I, for one, look upon the war as the 
biggest event for good that has ever touched my 
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life. It taught me to know myself, for one thing, 
—all there was in me, and a lot that ought to 
have been there, but wasn’t; but, more than that, 
it taught me to know Muriel. -That, to my think- 
ing, is worth all the suffering and the hardship 
and the rest of it put together. We are having 
a glorious time of it here, in spite of my game 
leg, and we are happier than I ever could have 
believed possible. I told you once—what ages 
ago it seems!—that there is always one qui se 
laisse aimer. That’s all rubbish: you take my 
word for it. You see, the war worked miracles. 
It has made what to me seemed the utterly 
impossible come to pass. So now I say, Thank 
God, who sent the war; thank the war for the 
many things it did to Muriel and to me; and 
thank you, too, Vincent, for the kind old friend 
you are!” 

The second letter was from Muriel: 

“I did not see you for a moment to speak to 
you by yourself when we rushed through London, 
and since then I have been too busy, and I think 
too happy, to waste time with pens and ink. 
Ungrateful of me, isn’t it, seeing all we owe you? 
For Ralph, you see, has ‘told me everything’ 
too. I did as I said I would, and it was hateful 
doing it, but it hasn’t made any difference, as I 
feared it might. You see, Ralph is so unlike 
other men, and I think he was more sorry for 
me than angry, and oh, he’s just splendid! I 
said to you once that I was afraid you knew him 
really better than I did, but I shan’t say that 
again. Nobody knows him as I do, for nobody 
knows as I do how wonderful he is, and I really 
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believe it was that horrid old war that taught 
me to understand myself and him! 

“Tommy Bateman is here, dreadfully sensitive 
about his adventure with the Boers and that piece 
of newspaper, but he is so changed and so 
improved—so much more of a man, more like 
Ralph, than he ever used to be. You see, it is 
not only in me that the war has made changes. 
As for all your kindness, I can only say what I 
have said in my heart a thousand times,—Thank 
you!” 

The last letter was from Bertie Ashley. 

“Dear Mr. Vincent,” it ran, “As you were the 
fatherly individual who was responsible for send- 
ing me to South Africa, I think it is only fair 
that the first letter I write on landing in England 
should be addressed to you. I feel rather like 
the good little boy who has been given some 
exceedingly nasty physic for his good: but, unlike 
that miserable urchin, I have the grace now to 
confess that it really has done me good. The 
physic certainly was abominable, and I have 
often cursed your name, in heat and dirt and 
squalor and misery of every description, because 
it was your finger and thumb that pinched my 
nose and made the swallowing of the beastly stuff 
inevitable. Now, however, that it is all over, I 
want to say, Thank you! You were quite right 
when you said that I wasn’t doing any good over 
here:—I wasn’t. Also, as I look back upon 
things, it seems to me that I was behaving like 
a cad, and the worst sort of cad at that, and that 
I should have grown dirtier and dirtier as the 
years drifted by. Now, thanks to you and to the 
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war, I’m feeling clean again. I’ve caught a 
glimpse of bigger things than a drawing-room in 
Mayfair, and of man’s work of a bigger sort than 
the playing at soldiering I used to indulge in 
when I was in the Blues. You said, I remember 
your words, that it was ‘possible the war might 
make a man of me,’ and, upon my soul, I’m 
tempted to believe it has—not much of a man. 
perhaps, but a damned sight better sort of man 
than I ever promised to make. So now, if you’ll 
let me, I should like to come and see you and 
shake you by the hand—mine is harder and 
rougher, but cleaner, I think, than it used to be— 
and just say ‘Thank you!’ to you to your face. 
May I?” 

There was something suspiciously like a tear 
in old Paul Vincent’s eye as he laid the letters 
aside. 

“Thank God who sent the War!” he said to 
himself, bowing his head reverently as he moved 
towards his bedroom. “We were getting rotten, 
but he gave us the tonic that has made us whole 
again. Blessed be the name of the Lord! 


. “Let one more attest, 
‘I have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and all 
was for best !’” 

































Womans Inctyilty to Man 


By DESMOND F. T. COKE 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” ete. 


I am only a mild man, the last to harbour any 
desire to overturn a single pillar of the constituted 
order: but when I hear everybody talking about 
the Decline of Gallantry, I am irresistibly com- 
pelled to “say things!” It is not that I wish to 
deny the fact :—Gallantry seems to be in a decline 
both fast and fatal:—what annoys me is that the 
Decline of Gallantry should be a phrase levelled 
at Man, as if a standing reproach to his ignoble 
sex. “Look at King Arthur; look at Raleigh: 
look at medizwval Knights: and then look at 
modern Man!” So runs the usual argument: 
and I should like to answer, “ Look at Guenever; 
look at Elizabeth; look at medieval ladies: and 
then look at modern Woman!” But though the 
first speech might pass, the second would be 
termed ungallant! 

It is merely a cheap cynicism which, when 
anything is wrong, exclaims knowingly, Cherchez 
la femme: but with all possible apologies, I am 
forced to the belief that in this case the culprit 
is not Man, but Woman. Gallantry is among 
the things, by no means few, which have two 
sides to them. Its essence lies in a homage, 
sincere, admiring, paid by grovelling Man to 
mighty Woman, throned in gracious majesty and 
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unassuming power: it breaks down, if Woman 
steps from her throne and mingles in the crowd 
with Man. When Eve ceased spinning and 
began to delve, when from domestic duties she 
turned to money-making, she set aside the right 
to her prerogatives: Justice allows no one to 
retain both the sceptre and the spade. If Man, 
in the fight for Life, had at every turn to say to 
his fair business-rivals, “Allow me, madam! 
Please take my place: I will offer my resigna- 
tion,” the victory would swiftly be to the weak. 
If Woman desires, or is forced, to descend from 
her pedestal and vie with man, she must be 
willing to observe the rules of the exhausting 
conflict. So long as she stays upon her pedestal, 
so long will man treat her with all becoming 
reverence. Womanly Woman has no cause to 
complain of the decline of gallantry. 

But it is not with the working woman that I 
wish to quarrel, nor with the sporting woman, 
who hates men to help her,—she can do it herself, 
thanks,—and thinks all this gallantry business 
awfully borin’ and out-dated. Each of these has 
done her share to break down the old reverence 
of Man for Woman; but neither is as yet the true 
type of her sex. Rash mortal, I would pick a 
bone with Woman. 

Woman is rude. 

That line, standing by itself there, glares at 
me. I can hear female readers, as they see it, 
cry, “ Ungallant brute!” But I will not cross it 
out: I am resolved. Truth is great, and will 
prevail. Nor do I speak without experience. I 
have let nothing terrify me in my long research; 
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I have been in Tubes—I have been to Matinées— 
and I have been in Women’s Clubs. I know. 

I have been in Tubes,—at tea-time, when all 
the world flocks West. The seating'capacity of 
a Tube, (for those who know not,) is limited only 
by the number of people who can stand within 
its gangway. The gallant man who, at this hour, 
can sit in comfort so far as Tottenham Court 
Road, is of those whom this world counts happy. 
Still he does not complain: he hates to see a 
woman stand: “There is a seat here,” says he: 
and her smiling, “ Thank you,” is reward enough. 
That is the Ideal: and if the Real is different, it 
falls to pieces through no error of the man. It 
is the woman who forgets her part. She hurries 
in to the compartment labelled “smoking”; 
glares to find the carriage full; selects the 
mildest-seeming man; stands before him, (on 
his toes, if needful); and as he rises, sinks with- 
out a word or smile into his place, as though into 
an empty seat provided by all-seeing Providence. 
Why should she thank the man? Someone else 
would have got up, if he had not: she never has 
to stand. He might count her smile as an intro- 
duction. After all, he is a man: and he has not 
been shopping. She settles back into his seat, 
and makes elaborate pretence of coughing at her 
neighbour’s pipe. Really, a man might stop the 
filthy habit, when he has a woman next him. 
But, of course, Gallantry is dead! As she elbows 
her way out, she frowns at her offending neigh- 
bour. He, in turn, might have offered to forego 
his pipe (lovingly anticipated through the morn- 
ing’s work), even in a smoking carriage, had he 
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not been witness of the reception given to the 
other’s gallantry. He would do a favour, if 
welcomed as a favour, not if welcomed as a duty. 
He has every right to smoke: and so he smokes. 
He objects to offering woman politeness, for the 
same reason that he objects to tipping Cabby: 
each accepts the favour as a thing expected. 
Each is rude, when it is not forthcoming; neither 
says “Thank you,” when it is. 

I have been to Matinées. Itis hardly necessary 
to say more. Any man in reasonable possession 
of his faculties, who has survived this ordeal, 
will not miss my meaning. The murmurs and 
groans, aS one passes early-coming ladies, and 
gropes with countless apologies for one’s central 
stall: the silent abandon with which ladies, in the 
reverse circumstances, trample on one’s boots, as 
one stands pressed against the chair-back, seat 
tipped-up and doubtless telescoping one’s top 
hat: the peerless view of a creation by some 
eminent artiste en chapeaux: the ghastly scorn of 
its owner when, after admiring it through all one 
act, you meekly plead for its removal: the loud 
vehemence with which she embarrasses her male 
companion (son or husband, is an open question), 
by bellowing, “Such a rude man—horrid! ’"— 
these are a few of the causes which bring it about 
that an afternoon audience is commonly less male 
than female. 

Then, I have been to Women’s Clubs. I say 
it in no boasting spirit: I lay no claim to bravery: 
I merely quote it as another instance. The man 
who enters a women’s club and wishes to wait 
for his friend in the hall, is in a far more embar- 
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rassing position than was the Biblical person in 
the lion’s den. Wherever he sits, women brush 
casually past him: he is made always to feel in 
the way: he is clearly in the midst of those who 
wish to show their own superiority: he has a 
mad desire to foregather with the worried male 
attendants. When his friend arrives, she wears 
a club-like manner, and hurries to the porter’s 
desk before she deigns to notice him. She is 
cold, abrupt, and as she leads her captive through 
the club with a patronizing, “ This is the billiard- 
room,” all eyes are turned on him with icy criti- 
cism. That he may still harbour no illusions, 
members make a point of ordering drinks and 
cigarettes in raucous tones, as he goes by. 
Perhaps the manner in which a lady visitor 
(where allowed) is ignored in a male club, may 
be said to point towards the decline of Gallantry: 
but at any rate, it makes for mercy. 

There is weariness in instances. Let these 
serve to prove that the incivility is not all upon 
the side of suffering Man. There are, as I have 
said, two sides to most things, except a poli- 
tician’s argument: and Woman must see that her 
side is kept in repair. Stories are told of the 
insults received by English tourists on the 
Continent: but visitors who exercise tact and 
politeness are always welcomed in the friendliest 
of manners. The grumblers pillory themselves. 
So here: women who are civil, gentle, dignified, 
—in one word, womanly,—are seldom heard to 
complain of any waning in male gallantry. But 
many a courteous and gallant man has blushed 
for Woman in the tea-time Tube! 
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Fanua Vitae 


By H. H. BASHFORD 
Author of “Tommy Wide-a-wake” and “The Manitoban.” 


Crown Court and Love Street are united by an 
archway, filled with shadow even in the sunniest 
weather, and at night almost impenetrably black. 

This covers a rough brick passage between two 
houses, and leads to a little square of dingy 
hovels. In the shelter of the archway Robert 
Edward was the centre of a small crowd of boys. 
They were talking in hushed tones, and appar- 
ently labouring under some emotional excite- 
ment. 

Robert Edward, rather pale, was relating with 
a proper melancholy the exact manner of death 
of his only known parent. He felt something 
of a hero, and his filial grief was pleasantly 
soothed by this unwonted sensation. 

“She was comin’ upstairs,” he said drama- 
tically, “she was comin’ upstairs, shoutin’ for 
all she was worth. ‘Robert Edward,’ she says, 
‘you jest see if I don’t smack the ’ead off yer.’ 
An’ then she fell down an’ ’it the bed, an’ then 
she got blue an’ breathed jest like this.” 

Robert Edward gave an example of stertorous 
respiration, echoed by the narrow passage into 
the ears of his breathless audience. 

“Gawd!” said one of them. “Jest like that?” 

“ Jest,” said Robert Edward. 
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A flurry of rain tossed under the arch, and 
the group drew a little closer to one another. 
The windy lamp in the court beyond flickered 
into blackness. 

Robert Edward felt the warm breath of his 
listeners upon his cheeks, rising as incense to 
his nostrils. 

“An’ then,” he continued, “an’ then she got 
as blue as blue, an’ all spotty, an’ ’er throat 
rattled, an ’er eyes turned up so’s they looked 
all white.” 

“Gawd, weren’t you scared, Bobby?” 

“Mrs. ’Uggins was. She comed runnin’ up 
an’ screamed fit to bust. ‘Robert Edward,’ she 
says, ‘jest you run fer the doctor, as ’ard as 
you can. Your ma’s dead.’ But Bill, ’ed gone 
fer the doctor, an’ I jest stayed on ‘long 0’ 
mother, an’ spleshed ’er face with water. 
Straight, I did!” 

The audience had swollen to more than a 
dozen now, and Robert Edward felt that he had 
reached the moment of his life. 

Even Jake, who was usually the terror of his 
days, lurching into their midst, had been held 
by his narrative, and now offered him a 
cigarette. 

Robert Edward lit it with accustomed fingers, 
and the match flaring up showed a ring of pale 
and earnest faces bent eagerly towards his own. 

Robert Edward hoped he looked sufficiently 
pale, but the doctor, who passed down the 
passage at the moment, took no notice. 

The boy called after him. 

“She’s a dead ’un, ain’t she?” he asked. 
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The doctor nodded. She was quite dead, and 
there would be an inquest and probably a post- 
mortem examination. He was not discontented, 
for two guineas are not so easily picked up every 
day. His nap party would only have been dis- 
turbed for ten minutes, and he could let himself 
go a little, when he got back, to make up for 
the interruption. 

Crown Court said it was a mercy that Mrs. 
Brown had been took, and Bill had realised 
suddenly that she was worth seven pounds. 

Robert Edward was tasting the sweets of a 
fleeting popularity. 

All clouds have a silver lining. 

Presently the little knot of boys dispersed in 
two and threes, until only Jake and Robert 
remained. The former, remembering certain 
episodes, looked at the boy with some com- 
punction. 

“Come an’ ’ave a drink,” he suggested 
generously. 

Robert Edward could hardly believe his 
ears. To climb even the tiniest spur of one’s 
particular Olympus is a great thing, but to be 
offered nectar from its very summit lies almost 
beyond dreams. 

Robert Edward brushed his hand across his 
eyes, and seemed to step suddenly into man- 
hood. 

“Thank yer, Jake,” he said, and they 
shouldered through the rain towards Jake’s 
favourite tavern. 

Mrs. Brown rented one room in Crown 
Court, which was shared by Bill and Robert 
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Edward, but on this particular occasion Bill 
had declared that it was impossible for him to 
spend a really comfortable night in the pre- 
sence of a corpse, and consequently was sharing 
a bed with a friend in a neighbouring street. 

And thus it came about that Robert Edward, 
flushed with his sudden notoriety, and still 
dazzled a little from the cheer and sympathy 
of the tavern in the High Street, found him- 
self at the last alone with his mother. 

She was lying upon the bed covered decently 
with a sheet, very straight and calm and 
massive. 

The glamour of the tragedy was still upon the 
boy, and he uncovered her face, timorously 
prepared to enjoy more horrors. 

But here he found none, for in death his 
mother’s countenance had become strangely 
unfurrowed, and looked in the half light 
almost noble. 

Robert Edward stared at her solemnly, and 
then the naked reality of his bereavement began 
to force itself upon him. He forgot the woman 
she had been, and remembered that she was his 
mother and that last week she had given him 
a sixpence for his birthday. 

A sudden sense of loneliness came upon him 
hot-foot in the wake of his triumph; and in the 
flood of his self-pity he began to shed tears that 
were genuine enough, realising that the world 
had small regard for the young and motherless. 

It was then that he paid his price for his 
moment’s success, and it was then that Balmy 
knocked softly at his door. 
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Balmy was a thin young man, who worked for 
a tailor many hours a day, and was reported to 
be suffering from consumption. 

He blushed easily and was very shy, and once 
in three weeks came back from the Hospital 
with a large tin of cod liver oil and malt. 

He lived by himself, and to his little world 
was known by this contemptuous epithet, suiting 
him so admirably, that even Robert Edward, 
who was his only friend, never thought of 
addressing him by any other. 

Balmy knocked at the door, and came timidly 
into the room. 

For a minute he stood blinking in the dim- 
ness, but then stepped softly across the floor to 
Robert Edward, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

The boy looked up, and rubbed his eyes with 
a corner of the sheet. He was a little ashamed 
of himself, and stumbled to his feet. 

“*Ullo, Balmy!” he said. 

“Come back ’ome along o’ me,” said Balmy. 
“You jest come back ’ome along o’ me. I got 
a bite o’ supper for yer an’ a bed on the floor.” 

Robert Edward hesitated, but the prospect of 
supper decided him, and he climbed down the 
stairs after Balmy’s lanky frame. 

On this strange evening many new experiences 
had crowded upon Robert Edward: popularity 
and pity and fame—and now he was admitted 
where none had gained an entrance, to Balmy’s 
private abode. 

It was a large room and, to Robert Edward’s 
eyes, almost luxuriously furnished. 

A bright fire shone in the grate, and an arm- 
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chair was pulled up beside it. Two fried fishes 
loomed invitingly upon the table against a back- 
ground of bread and jam, and there were three 
or four pictures on the wall. 

Robert Edward saw Nelson as a boy at his 
mother’s knee, a print of the fighting ‘Temeraire,’ 
and Jesus Christ with a lantern in His hand. 

The three lent the atmosphere of a larger 
world to this little room, a suggestion of ambition 
and glory and noble resolve. 

They lifted Robert Edward’s thoughts from 
the corpse and the tavern and the passage, and 
he sat back from the supper table, inwardly 
satisfied, and filled with a new respect for Balmy, 
who possessed these treasures. 

Balmy read the admiration in his eyes, with 
pink cheeks, and produced from a drawer a 
further collection of pictures, cut out from 
magazines, and guarded carefully for many 
years. He showed them to Robert Edward with 
some pride, and discoursed upon them with 
some eloquence, for Balmy was a sentimentalist 
and had once lived in the country. 

There were pictures of men hunting, pictures 
of battles, of men making love and maidens 
meditating, of a hundred scenes that lay beyond 
Robert Edward’s experience, and the two dis- 
cussed them late into the night. 

Then Robert Edward grew sleepy, and taking 
off his boots crept into Balmy’s shake-down on 
the floor. 

But outside the storm had cleared into a night 
of wind and stars, and Balmy, facing a problem, 
lent over his window-sill to look up into the sky. 
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For above these stars that he could see his 
fancy had depicted a peaceable Valhalla, where 
even an overworked tailor might enjoy certain 
spiritual pleasures, and at any rate rest from toil. 

Below him in the street were a couple of 
brawling women, but the stars were nearer than 
they, and their oaths fell upon ears that were 
deaf; fell upon ears that were deaf, until Balmy, 
remembering his immediate problem, came down 
again to earth and drew in his head. Then he 
lowered the window, and stepping across the 
room held a candle above Robert Edward’s head. 

The boy was sleeping heavily, and Balmy 
mused awhile. Then he opened a drawer and 
laid a roll of paper and ten golden sovereigns 
upon the table. The doctors had told him that 
he had not long to live. They had been very 
kind, and said it was a pity that he could not 
go away for a change. 

Then Balmy had thought of his savings, and 
with the shrewdness that to some degree life 
in Love Street had bestowed even upon him, 
had made further inquiries. 

But the doctors would not promise a cure, 
and Balmy was certain that they knew far more 
than they had told him. 

To invest ten pounds in a problematical 
cure, to spend ten hard-earned pounds in the 
hope of prolonging a life in Love Street was 
not, in Balmy’s phrase, good enough. 

“Not ’alf,” said Balmy, and looked thought- 
fully at Robert Edward. Then he unfolded the 
paper roll, that had been his programme of 
dreams, whereon was depicted the life for which 
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he had yearned, the good clean conquering life 
that some men lived, that in days past he had 
hoped to share. To another it would merely 
have been the red and yellow poster of an 
emigration agency, setting forth the rosiest 
aspect of a colonial life, but to Balmy it was 
the chart of paradise. 

Here were sunburned men tossing sheaves 
into a giant thresher and lusty horses dragging 
binders round a mile-long field of wheat; here 
were unbounded ranges trodden by the sturdiest 
of cattle, herded by the skilfullest of cowboys; 
here was a whole world flooded with sunlight 
and hope and prosperity, and attainable for 
ten pounds. 

Balmy pored over the pictures and printed 
matter as he had for so many evenings in the 
years behind him, and doing so forgot effectually 
the never-ceasing murmur of dockward traffic, 
the cries in the street below, and the smell of 
fried fish in his own apartment. 

He might have sat there for an hour before 
he finally rolled up the paper, and put the 
sovereigns back into their corner. 

But when he crept into his bed, it was with 
a mind made up, decided that the days and the 
opportunity were ripe for a vicarious enjoyment 
of this great life across the water. 

Balmy approached the subject at breakfast 
time with some subtlety. 

Had Robert Edward read anything about 
bison and prairies? 

Yes he had, and knew a great deal about 
scalps and Sioux and six-shooters. 
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Balmy shook his head, and explained that 
these perilous days were over. 

Robert Edward had supposed that this might 
be the case, but was nevertheless a little dis- 
appointed and disposed to question Balmy’s 
authority. 

Had Balmy been there? 

No, Balmy had never been there, but he had 
read a good deal about it and had once met a 
man who came from these same prairies. 

Robert Edward was interested, and Balmy 
enlarged upon the life that this man and his 
fortunate comrades were leading at the 
moment. 

Robert Edward listened open-mouthed. It 
all sounded very grand and wonderful. 

Balmy pressed another sausage upon him, 
and Robert Edward felt the desire for liberty 
and action springing up in his bosom, and 
when Balmy sketched a ride across the plains 
after a bunch of cattle, thumped the table and 
wished he was there. 

At this moment Balmy with pink cheeks drew 
forth his emigration poster, and spread it before 
Robert Edward, watching him with anxious 
eyes, and pointing out its several attractions. 

“If I’d got ten quid!” said Robert Edward. 
“If I’d only got ten quid.” 

“Would yer go?” 

“What d’yer think?” 

Balmy was trembling with excitement. 

“Would yer go to-morrer or next day?” 

“Right orf,” said Robert Edward, “an’ never 
come back no more.” 
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“Then yer shall go,” cried Balmy. “Yer shall 
go, Robert Edward, an’ yer’ll write an’ tell me 
all what ’appens to yer,” and brought forth his 
treasure. 

Robert Edward stared at him with round 
eyes. 

Balmy would seem to be a veritable wizard, 
and now with a golden wand stood ready to 
turn his dreams into reality. 

For the second time in the last twenty-four 
hours Robert Edward could hardly believe his 
ears. 

Then he stretched out his hand and reverently 
touched the ten rosy sovereigns. 

The old life swam behind him, and the new 
shone in his eyes. 

“Yer shall go,” repeated Balmy, as one who 
would brook no denial. 

Then Robert Edward spoke in a hushed voice 
to Balmy, and the two made plans for the future, 
discussed the most profitable outlay for the little 
capital, and finally went up together into Leaden- 
hall Street to inquire about a passage. For 
Balmy had still a lingering fear that Robert 
Edward would hang back at the last moment, 
that this fine passion for adventure would be 
dissipated at the hands of his friends and 
advisers, that Love Street and the life he knew 
would prove too warm and attractive, at any 
rate too familiar, to be so easily parted from. 

But the office in Leadenhall Street added fuel 
to the fire, with its pictures of great ships hold- 
ing westward to the promised land, and their 
inquiries discovered a vacancy for a steerage 
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passenger on a ship that would leave next 
hy evening. 

ie For the rest of the day Balmy and his repre- 
sentative trod on air. 

Robert Edward was piling sensation upon 
sensation, and if his life in Love Street had been 
marked by no sort of distinction, his exit was 
a true dramatic triumph. 

But the real moment came next morning at 
S. Pancras. 

Balmy had taken care that Robert Edward 
was quite the first passenger to obtain a seat, 
and having secured his place the two wandered 
curiously along the length of the great train. 

Some officials in the long Pullman car were 
spreading little tables with dainty cloths and 
shining silver. 

Balmy and Robert Edward, pressing against 
the broad glass panes, stared upon them earnestly 
and with some pride. 

Neither of them had brushed so nearly against 
the skirts of luxury, and both felt that it was 
good to be connected with such a train as this. 

Then tall men in comfortable ulsters and 
well-dressed women with rosy cheeks began to 
take their seats in the train. They all looked 
very prosperous, and in their appearance Robert 
Edward read an earnest of the future; and none 
of them perhaps were at that moment so rich in 
dreams as this narrow-chested tailor and his 
friend. 

The great arch of the station held the platform 
in shadow, but the spring day beyond was 
brilliant with sunshine. 
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And then at last the time came for the final 
parting. Robert Edward had obtained a corner 
seat, and Balmy had presented him with a copy 
of ‘Picture Bits.’ 

As the great carriages swung slowly down the 
platform, he put out his head and waved his 
hand to Balmy. Already the first half of the 
train was flooded in the outer sunlight, and in 
a moment Robert Edward too was glorified before 
Balmy’s eyes. 

Through the dome of dingy glass he had 
passed into the triumph beyond, had already 
become a child of freedom, and was even now 
at the very gates of life. Balmy looked after 
him with an open mouth. 

Then he turned slowly away, and presently, 
calling at the Hospital, obtained his next supply 
of cod liver oil and malt. 





























The Amoret Mansion 
By CHARLES OLIVER 


“You won’t get it,” says M. Jacques. “What do 
you bet? Come,” this encouragingly, “a louis, 
a little louis: voyons.” 

“I do not take you, Monsieur Jacques,” I reply. 
“Not even a little louis. You have an ingenious 
way of turning certainties into profit. And how 
do you know?” 

“Oh, ga——,” says my host, with a shrug of 
his shoulders and a large glance at the horizon, 
that is his way of indicating that he cannot or 
will not enter into details. “Oh, ga——.” 

M. Jacques Benoist is living in our village in 
a kind of expatriation. He is an ungainly ram- 
shackle fellow of forty with bent back and great 
ugly hands and feet. He has a long face burnt 
brick-red by the weather about the high cheek- 
bones: his sandy hair and moustache are cut close 
down to the.skin. On working days he wears 
a pinky shirt, a pair of yellow trousers, and a 
stubbly beard: on festivals he adds a celluloid 
and subtracts the stubble. His general air 
suggests horseflesh and melancholy, and suggests 
with reason. 

“I am a Parisian, pure-blood,” he said to me 
once in one of his chronically confidential moods. 
“But I threw my cap over the mill and Maman 
sent me out into the country. To the devil with 
the country!” 
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“There are many mills in Paris,” I remarked. 

“There are,” he agreed with a sigh that had 
more of regret than of repentance in it. “There 
are, parbleu! Maman—you don’t know Maman. 
Name of a pipe, what a woman! There are not 
many like her! Iron, just wrought iron. If she 
looked at you and told you to get out of your skin, 
you’d do it. Oh, Ja, la!” 

He shook his head with a mingled air of filial 
awe and family pride. 

“Maman runs the livery stables, Benoist and 
Company, since Pappa died. Ran Pappa too, I 
fancy. Runs me, that’s plain.” 

“Which mill was it, Monsieur Jacques? ” I per- 
sisted. 

“The little barber’s at the corner. Name of a 
name, a fine scoundrel! He had a room behind 
his shop, where you could lap up your absinthe 
and put the louis on your fancy. Parbleu! how I 
dropped the coins! The year Cote-d’Or ran in 
the Grande Prixz—he was pulled, I swear—” 

“And Madame heard of it?” I interrupted, for 
M. Jacques was ever too prolix on the subject 
of Cote-d’ Or. 

“The police found it out, but Maman found out 
first. It was soon over. She called me into the 
stable-yard, where there was the sorriest old 
quadruped you ever saw. “He wants country 
air,” said Maman. “ You’ll take him out to the 
farm and you’ll bring him back when he’s well.” 
“Yes, Maman,” I said. “When, Maman?” 
“Give Jacques a leg up,” she called to one of the 
stablemen. When I was up, she gave a “ Hue, la 
Tulipe!” and I went. That was two years ago.” 
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“And la Tulipe?” I enquired. 
“He died in three months,” said M. Jacques. 
“I wrote to Maman and asked her what I was to 
do, and she sent me word that she had told me. 
Stiff that, what? Maman is not one of the sort 
that like to be asked questions, and so here am I. 
The little barber only got eighteen months and I 
have already had two years. I write to Maman 
sometimes to say I should like to see her, and she 
answers that she would not like to see me. She 
does not waste her compliments, Maman.” 

That is the situation at the farm where by 
Maman’s verbal permission I am a pensionnaire 
of M. Jacques. His remarks, therefore, about the 
vacant Amoret mansion which I propose to visit 
may not be entirely disinterested. 

“Well, there will be no harm in trying, at any 
rate,” I insist. “What do they have the notice 
up for, ‘Commodious house with garden, to be 
let or——’” ‘ 

“Notice, parbleu!” interrupts M. Jacques. 
“Notice! It isn’t serious. Gives the ladies a 
little excitement once in a way. Tell me, are you 
rheumatic? _No? Then it will be family.” 

With which mysterious words the melancholy 
Jacques slouches off down the yard, and I raise 
the latch of the gate and pass out on to the road 
in feigned dignified unconsciousness of a Mephis- 
tophelian snigger that comes from the neighbour- 
hood of the great straw-barn. 

I find the Mademoiselles Amoret (it is not the 
exception) in front of their little cottage, “Bon 
Repos,” cheapening “biftecks,” for in our “country” 
our shopping comes to us. The gawky hand- 
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maid of “Bon Repos,” behind the cart, repels, 
as who should postpone to a more convenient 
season rather than definitely reject, the rustic 
gallantries of the blue-bloused attendant of the 
ambulatory butcher. 

“The Mademoiselles Amoret?” I enquire, quite 
unnecessarily, for all our world knows all our 
world, resident or migratory, with every detail 
of name, family, age and hours of meals. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” answer the little ladies with 
identical smiles and exactly parallel curtseys. 
“Monsieur will be covered, we pray.” 

“It is about the house, Mesdames.” 

The Mademoiselles Amoret immediately assume 
an extremely consequential and serious air, and 
while Mademoiselle Irma remains behind to 
reduce the “biftecks” to their lowest expression, 
Mademoiselle Denise conducts me round to the 
back of the cottage. She is very infirm, and may 
be said to sit from coign to coign of vantage rather 
than to walk. 

“We are not dressed, Monsieur,” she says, “ but 
in the country that has not the least importance.” 

“Not the least, Madame.” 

“In the country as long as one is decent —— ’ 

“Just so, Madame,” I concur with interested 
readiness. 

Mademoiselle Denise conducts me on to a 
pocket-handkerchief lawn that is the sufficient 
excuse for a doll’s-house table and two or three 
doll’s-house chairs in nineteenth century cast- 
iron work. The lawn is surrounded by a dilapi- 
dated wooden fence, unheeded of enterprising 
fowls. Mademoiselle Denise calls my attention 
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to a magnificent vane in sheet-tin crowning the 
thatch, that is composed of time-stained straw 
and yellow-brown moss in equal proportions. 

“That is St. Hubert,” she- says. “Look at his 
horn slung round him, and his dogs. Isn’t it 
lifelike, Monsieur? You would say that it is a 
real chase. He gives us the weather, but unfor- 
tunately he is out of order.” 

That is indeed a pity, for I should have liked 
to have seen at work a weather-cock that gives 
you the weather. 

Our villagers will tell you that the Mademoi- 
selles Amoret were once twins, and apparently, 
in the Race of Life, while they started level, 
Mademoiselle Denise has got much nearer to the 
tape than her sister. She is a little decrepit old 
lady, so anaemic that her complexion is almost 
as white as her hair, and only in her quick dark 
eyes and eager speech there lingers any trace of 
that life and vigour with which the brown and 
energetic Mademoiselle Irma conceals her decline 
of age. 

The latter returning from her finished inter- 
view gathers us about the doll’s-house table. 

“My sister,” she explains as she seats herself, 
“has a weak heart, but I only suffer from rheuma- 
tism.” 

In virtue of this elegant distinction, Mademoi- 
selle Denise has the conversational precedence, 
Mademoiselle Irma supplying the place of com- 
mentary. But owing to the asthmatical disad- 
vantages of the chief speaker the commentary 
often swamps the text entirely, just as in the 
“Catena Classicorum” you may observe that 
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Sophocles is much more Dr. Blaydes than 
Sophocles. 

“When our poor Papa died ——,” begins 
Mademoiselle Denise. 

The little ladies look very solemn. 

“I much regret, Mesdames,” I say, “if I ——’ 

“Oh, there is nothing to regret,” continues 
Mademoiselle Denise with a misty smile. “For 
you, that is, Monsieur. When our poor Papa 
died, my sister‘and I found the great house too 
large for us, for our brother Anastase—hu!— 
hu! ——” 

“—__ lives in Paris, Monsieur,” proceeds the 
commentary. “He is a pillar of the Admiralty 
and was decorated last year.” 

The most appropriate thing that could happen 
to a pillar! 

“My best felicitations, Mesdames.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur. So we moved here 
and determined to let or sell the great house. 
What could we do with such a big place? Mon- 
sieur knows it, of course. There are eight bed- 
rooms and three sitting-rooms and an excellent 
kitchen and the garden. The garden alone ——” 

“Has Monsieur any family?” asks Mademoi- 
selle Denise. 

“No, Madame.” 

“The garden alone,” continues the commen- 
tary, “is worth the rent, which is not high, a 
thousand francs. You cannot call that high, can 
you? And we would pay some of the taxes too. 
Oh, it is quite an opportunity.” 

We plunge into business and talk drains and 
impositions and repairs with great determination. 
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The Mademoiselles Amoret even insinuate into 
the negotiations so crafty a suggestion of a mild 
lady-like rapacity, that when we rise to pay our 
official visit to the mansion, ‘I feel convinced that 
the reversion of the desirable residence is mine. 
Is.it substantial Echo or is it thin Fancy that 
brings to my ears at this moment from the farm 
the faint sound of a Mephistophelian snigger? 

Mademoiselle Denise accepts my arm. We 
walk very slowly for the accommodation of 
Mademoiselle Denise and talk very fast for the 
benefit of both ladies. Séraphine, the gawky 
handmaid, precedes us, biting an end of grass 
after the manner of her kind. The shortness of 
her blue print skirt allows a view of three inches 
of red stocking, festooned with careless grace 
about the top of her boots. 

Our way is by a narrow gravel path that, wind- 
ing down the little eminence on which “Bon 
Repos” stands, dives into an untidy jungle below. 
There it cork-screws, damp now and mossy, 
among great firs and beeches rising from a tangle 
of syringa and elder bushes, crosses a crazy foot- 
bridge over a narrow green moat, and emerges on 
to the grass-grown pebbled court in the rear of 
the house. Séraphine runs on to throw open 
doors and shutters, and we enter the desirable 
mansion. 

“Of course, it is not in order, Monsieur,” say 
the Mademoiselles Amoret. “It wants a turn of 
the broom and the paint-brush.” 

The house is out of order indeed. Sashes are 
glassless and droop on their hinges: panels are 
cracked and stairs perilous. There are more 
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broken tiles on the ground below than there are 
whole ones on the roof. In the lower rooms the 
floor has been upheaved by intruding tree-roots 
into uneven billowy surfaces. Damp has mil- 
dewed the deserted rooms where bats and owls 
have made their home, and large things of the 
spider tribe dash out at you with haste and turn 
again with equal precipitancy. And a shadow 
lurks in dark angles and corners, a shadow that 
you feel rather than see. 

The little ladies have lost their spirits, and it 
seems that Mademoiselle Irma has lost her temper 
too. 

“Taisez-vous donc,” she says, pettishly, to 
Séraphine, who proposes to raise our spirits by 
whistling a music-hall air. “Taisez-vous. You 
are not polished.” 

Séraphine relapses into silence with a wink at 
me that is as unpolished as the whistle. 

The Mademoiselles Amoret sigh. 

“There is so much to be done,” says Mademoi- 
selle Denise. “The house would have to be 
practically rebuilt and—hu!—hu !——” 

“The rent too,” takes up Mademoiselle Irma. 
“We could not possibly let it under two thousand 
francs—— ” 

“But, Madame, I thought——” 

“And of course the tenant would pay all the 
taxes, which would bring it to ——” 

“Pardon, Madame, I thought you said——” 

“With Monsieur’s large family, it would be too 
small,” breaks in Mademoiselle Denise. 

“T have no family, Madame. I told you so, 
you remember. I am not married.” 
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“It is much too large for a bachelor,” exclaim 
the little ladies, gloomily triumphant. “And the 
cold in winter, that damp cold, you know.” 

“I am not afraid of damp, Mesdames.” 

“T do not think that brother Anastase would— 
would—do you, Irma?” asks Mademoiselle 
Denise of her sister. 

“T am sure he would not,” replies Mademoiselle 
Irma. 

“Then I fear, Mesdames——” 

“And I also. I am so sorry, Monsieur, but— 
hu !—hu !——” 

“You would like to go out by the front-door, 
Monsieur, would you not?” says Mademoiselle 
Irma. “Itissomuch more cheerful. Séraphine, 
the front-door.” 

I take my leave of the Mademoiselles Amoret 
in the dim dusty hall, where the little ladies are 
standing, Mademoiselle Denise on her sister’s 
arm. They are nervous and uneasy, and their 
hands are trembling. And the shadow is wreath- 
ing about the dingy gallery above their heads. 

“IT am very disappointed, Mesdames, I can 
assure you.” 

“Not more than we are, Monsieur,” say the 
sisters. And there is something so wistful and 
pathetic and frightened about their poor old faces 
that, if I have anything to forgive, I freely forgive 
the Mademoiselles Amoret. 

Séraphine passes me out by the front- door, 
opened to just my breadth. She closes it after me 
and I am in the bright village street. I look back 
to the house and to the notice-board that I men- 
tioned to M. Jacques: It hangs over the door, 
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suspended by one rickety nail, half-hidden under 
the trailers and blooms of a great wistaria, and 
the stencilled lettering is blurred and smudged, 
as if the cracked plank has wept many tears of 
resinous compunction over the notice that it holds 
forth to the world: 
“Commodious Mansion with Garden 
To be let or sold 
On the Amiable. 
One addresses oneself to the Mademoiselles 
Amoret.” 

Séraphine is winking at me through the oevl de 
boeuf with an understanding air. I will be no 
accomplice in the unpolished carryings-on of the 
gay Séraphine; and I turn my back on her and 
the Amoret Mansion. 

I find M. Jacques leaning over a gate. He has 
a way of leaning over a gate that is my despair. 
He seems to hang all his wearinesses on it. He 
is conscientiously studying the Paris Sport. The 
grave lesson of the Little Barber and the Illicit 
Betting Establishment has not been lost, and M. 
Jacques now conducts his operations, legally by 
choice and economically of necessity, by the 
medium of the great and good Pari Mutuel, that 
excellent institution that makes of vice a virtue 
and of gambling a merit. 

“Well, family or rheumatism?” he asks. 

“A little of both,” I answer. “Besides we were 
afraid that brother Anastase would be afraid 
that ——” 

“Oh, Anastase!” growls M. Jacques. “A comi- 
cal little old bullet, that. He hasn’t much to say 
to it.” 
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“A pillar of the Admiralty,” I murmur. 

“Tarare! At eighty pounds a year, eight hours 
a day and an inch of red ribbon after thirty years’ 
service,” says my host. “Oh, I know those 
pillars. Well, I was sure you’d never get the 
house. Why didn’t you take my bet? No one 
ever will have it, parbleu! The old girls might 
have sold or let it a hundred times over, but they 
always cut up like that in the end.” 

“But why?” I ask. 

“Well, I'll tell,” says M. Jacques, with a solemn 
wag of his head. “The family give out that Pére 
Amoret died in his bed, but I know better. Look 
here. You remember the Panama smash, of 
course? The old man lost nearly all his money 
in it and it—understand ?” 

M. Jacques taps himself significantly on his 
long forehead and I understand. 

“They did not show you one room, I bet. That 
was where Pere Amoret finished it.” 

He passes an imaginary rope round his neck, 
attaches the end of the rope to an imaginary nail 
and makes the appropriate grimace. And I 
remember a dark door standing back at the end 
of a cobwebby passage, in which the shadow had 
seemed to me to gather some indistinct form, and 
the voices of the little ladies had died into 
whispers. 

“Denise found him,” continues M. Jacques. 
“She pushed the door open and—he—it—Pére 
Amoret, you know, swung down on to her and 
knocked her over. Sacred name! not pleasant, 
all the same. Looks as if she always saw that 
thing swinging out on to her, doesn’t she?” 
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“The two girls cut the old man down and put 
him in his bed. They made it all right with the 
authorities and the business never got out. But 
I understand, don’t you? I mean about their 
not liking to sell or let that one room.” 

“Yes, I understand,” I answer. “But, Mon- 
sieur Jacques, how did you come to know all 
this? ” 

“How?” he replies. “Oh, ga——” 

“Séraphine, now,” he continues after a minute’s 
pause. “A fine girl that, what?” 

M. Jacques has his back turned to me and does 
not turn round. But I observe a red-brown tinge 
spreading over his neck, down below the rim of 
his pinky shirt. I wonder what Maman will say 
to a certain alleviation of his exile! 
























The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” etc, etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EARLIEST EMIGRANTS. 


We all stood in a row gazing at the emigrants 
as they toiled slowly up the gorse-clad slope 
towards our encampment, which, however, must 
have been hidden from their view by the trees. 
It must be confessed that, to an unprejudiced 
observer, nothing in their appearance was calcu- 
lated to awaken the faintest enthusiasm. 

In front, as a kind of advance guard, looking 
exceedingly hot and holding his blue flannel cap 
in his left hand, walked Pegge, and close behind 
him two weedy-looking girls whose ages varied 
irom fifteen to seventeen. Their light cotton 
dresses were short and soiled, and each carried 
a small bundle tied in a drab canvas apron. 
Their faces, it is true, were conspicuously clean 
and shiny, their dark hair being ingeniously 
arranged on their foreheads in a great number 
of small, flat curls. Each wore a wide-brimmed 
white straw hat with an enormous feather: bright 
red in one case, bright blue in the other. They 
seemed to be amusing themselves at Pegge’s 
expense, first one then the other lurching against 
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him in spite of the preternaturally solemn frown 
with which he attempted to reduce them to order. 

Behind the girls walked a man on crutches, 
which stuck occasionally in the earth and 
impeded his advance. One of his legs was con- 
siderably longer than its fellow, and he was 
short, with heavy shoulders, a long upper lip— 
shaved last week—and a red, stubbly beard two 
inches in length. In his wake followed five boys, 
whose ages must have ranged from thirteen to 
six, although some of their faces had the expres- 
sion of little old men’s. They looked like typical 
London street arabs, and it was difficult to 
imagine how they had found their ways into the 
rags which more or less covered their bodies. 
The last of the emigrants was a tall, emaciated, 
pale-faced woman carrying a screaming infant 
in her arms, and, with the exception of the girls’ 
bundles and a moderate-sized brown paper parcel 
suspended from one of the man’s crutches, no 
sign could be seen of that preliminary self-support 
on which Cuthbert counted. A more hopeless, 
helpless band could scarcely be conceived, and 
yet Cuthbert appeared to regard it with anything 
but disfavour. 

Stepping forward a few paces, he thrust his 
right hand between the buttons of his jacket, 
throwing back his head with an expression of 
intense enthusiasm. The sunlight burnished his 
beard, and his demeanour did not lack a kind 
of benevolent dignity as he waited to welcome the 
emigrants. 

“What splendid material to work upon!” he ex- 
claimed, while they were still toiling up the slope. 
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“Certainly,” said Winifred, “there is plenty of 
it.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ eight make a large family 
for a working man, but the extent of their allot- 
ment will be proportioned to their number. I 
imagine there are more to follow!” 

“In the name of Goodness, Mr. Carmichael,” 
exclaimed Emma, “ how is a man who can’t walk 
without crutches to till the land?” 

“Would you wish me to turn my back upon 
him because of his infirmity?” demanded Cuth- 
bert, indignantly. “Has not nature handicapped 
him sufficiently already? Well, Pegge,” he 
added as the advanced guard came to a stand- 
still, “so you have guided your party safely to 
its destination! ” 

“All safe and sound, sir,” said Pegge, where- 
upon the two girls flung themselves on the ground 
with exaggerated symptoms of weariness and 
stared hard at Winifred’s dress. 

“Welcome, my friend,” cried Cuthbert, as the 
lame man leaned panting on his crutches. 

“Same to you, governor,” was the answer in a 
remarkably hoarse voice. “’Arternoon, ladies!” 
he added, gazing around with an air of disgust 
and surprise, which made one wonder what 
glowing pictures Pegge had painted of the life in 
store for his friends. 

“Now, Pegge,” said Cuthbert, briskly, “our 
first consideration must be the tents.” 

“A marquée wouldn’t be inappropriaie,” whis- 
pered Winifred. 

“ How many are there to complete your party ?” 
asked Cuthbert, : 
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“ This here’s the lot, sir,” answered Pegge, with 
a somewhat sheepish expression. 

“Then,” cried Cuthbert, “where is the baggage ” 

By way of an answer, Pegge glanced at the 
lame man’s brown paper parcel and for a few 
moments there followed an embarrassing silence. 

“Am I to understand that these are all your 
possessions?” demanded Cuthbert, looking 
solemnly at the father of the family. 

“Quite enough,” he returned, “if you ask me.” 

At this critical period we all fixed our eyes on 
Cuthbert’s face, half disposed to laugh at the 
obvious incongruity of the situation, half inclined 
to weep at his disappointment. Taking off his 
cap, he ran a hand lightly through his hair, 
breathed deeply, and put his cap on his head 
again. 

“You will require three tents,” he said, calmly. 
“One for the parents, one for the girls, another 
for the boys. If you take some of these young- 
sters to help carry them to the large meadow, 
Pegge,” he added, “I will show the way. Come, 
my man,” cried Cuthbert, and as Pegge set off 
with the three tallest boys towards the farm- 
house, the rest of us accompanied Cuthbert to 
the spot which had been selected for the first 
encampment. 

It seemed an appalling thing for these forlorn 
persons to be dumped down amongst the thistles 
to fend for themselves, but although Cuthbert 
might be an easy man to lead, he was difficult 
to drive. During our painfully slow walk from 
the top of the hill, his face had grown gradually 
more severe. It was obvious to the meanest 
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intelligence that the brown paper parcel con- 
tained very little in the way of food, and conse- 
quently Pegge had either deceived Cuthbert or 
had been himself deceived. In any case here 
was a family of ten which required feeding! 

“Now, my man,” said Cuthbert, as we were 
rejoined by Pegge and the boys, “what is your 
name?” 

“Figgis,” was the blunt answer. “Bill Figgis.” 

“No doubt,” Cuthbert continued, “my agent 

“TI don’t know about no agent, sir, but Jemmy 
Pegge is my cousin.” 

“That in itself is a recommendation,” said 
Cuthbert. “When I spoke of an agent, it was 
to Pegge I referred. No doubt he has explained 
the leading principles of my scheme.” 

“Jemmy always had the gift of the gab,” cried 
Figgis, while Pegge wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve as if with a modest desire to hide his face. 
“And,” Figgis continued, “being out of work I 
thought there’d be no harm in taking his tip.” 

“Well,” said Cuthbert, waving his right hand 
comprehensively towards the hedge, “this will 
be your encampment. To-morrow it can be 
marked out more exactly and fenced in with 
hurdles. In the meantime Pegge will show you 
how to fix your tents—I daresay,” he added, 
looking at Mrs. Figgis and the infant, “you are 
tired after your tramp.” 

“Blest if I ain’t sorry I come!” exclaimed the 
elder of the two girls. 

“*Ria, stow it,” said Figgis. 

“Come, come,” urged Cuthbert, turning to- 
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wards her, “this will never do. It is all- 
important to make a hopeful beginning. Certain 
inconveniences, I am afraid, must be inevitable. 


” 


But if this were Western Australia —— 
“You see it ain’t,” answered Maria. 
“Of course, as a matter of fact, it certainly is 

not; but I should like you to try to imagine that 

it is,” said Cuthbert, turning with a deep sigh 
towards Pegge, who had already begun to unroll 
one of the tents. 

“You will do your best to make everybody as 
comfortable as circumstances permit,” he added. 

“T’ll see to that, sir, never you fear,” was the 
answer. 

“Where are you going to begin?” demanded 
the younger girl, and as Figgis admonished her 
in turn, we all began to follow Cuthbert back to 
our own encampment. 

Little was said as we walked up the slope 
amongst the furze bushes, but before we reached 
the tents Cuthbert came to an abrupt halt: 

“The sooner everything is ready for to-night 
the better,” he said. “And it will hasten matters 
if we go to the farmhouse and get out some bed- 
steads and blankets.” 

So we made our way round the side of the hill 
to the fields which led to the lane, and on reach- 
ing the house found that Pegge had left open the 
door. After a great deal of diving amongst 
crates and boxes, we disinterred several camp 
bedsteads, mattresses, blankets, and mackintosh 
sheets, which presently made an enormous pile 
on the garden path. Cuthbert then led the way 
to the farm yard, where a muddy wheelbarrow 
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lay on its side. Having succeeded in separating 
it from the dried mud, he set it upright, pushed 
it round to the front gate and began to load it 
with the camp furniture. 

“Mr. Carmichael,” cried Emma, as he was on 
the point of setting out with what could be only 
the first of several loads, “are you forgetting that 
those wretched people are foodless.” 

“Perhaps it will be as well to take a gun,” said 
Cuthbert. 

“Oh, dear,” answered Winifred, “ what a num- 
ber of rabbits will be necessary! ” 

“My dear girl,” he exclaimed, “if you don’t 
much mind we will think of one thing at a time. 
At present we have to prepare the camp, and 
when that has been done ——” 

“It will certainly be supper time,” said Wini- 
fred, as he wheeled his load across the lane. We 
had considerable difficulty in hoisting it over the 
stile, and Cuthbert grew extremely warm as he 
made his way across the ploughed field, but he 
found a path round without mounting our hill, 
and when he stopped to rest on the handles I 
relieved him the remainder of the way. 

With an air of triumph he pointed to the now 
busy scene to which we were returning, the three 
tent poles already standing erect, while some of 
the boys were hammering in pegs with a mallet 
and a large stone, and others were tying the cords. 
But as we drew nearer they left their work and 
ran towards the wheelbarrow, evidently regard- 
ing it with great expectations. Maria and her 
sister strolled after them with arms akimbo, while 
Mrs. Figgis rose from the grass with something 
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resembling hopefulness in her tired eyes. Pegge 
disengaged himself from the folds of one of the 
tents, only Figgis remaining immovable as he 
leaned on his crutches and scowled at Cuthbert. 

“Well, Pegge,” cried Cuthbert, “you have got 
along famously with the tents, and the next thing 
will be to dig a good deep trench round each.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Pegge, “but them rats 
has been making trenches on their own. Blowed 
if they ain’t ate their way bang through the 
canvas.” 

“Ah, you must bring one or two additional 
sheets to cover them,” was the answer. “I have 
put out everything else you are likely to want 
to-night, and the boys can help you load the 
wheelbarrow.” 

Discontent, threatening open rebellion, was 
written on many faces as we turned away; Mrs. 
Figgis clutched her infant more closely, and on 
the whole it was difficult to avoid a feeling that 
one was being hissed off the stage. Perfect silence 
was, however, maintained while we followed 
Cuthbert for some distance towards the hill, then 
a Babel broke forth amongst the emigrants and 
Emma hastened forward to our leader’s side: 

“Has it occurred to you that those unfortunate 
persons have nothing for supper to-night?” she 
demanded. | 

“It is evident,” he answered, “that you have 
not succeeded in grasping the essentials of my 
scheme. You must imagine that a party of emi- 
grants has just arrived in a waggon. They at 
once encamp for the night; there is no human 
habitation in sight, and if they have not had the 
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foresight to bring provisions they must naturally 
fast until they can supply their own needs.” 

“By the bye, Cuthbert,” asked Winifred, “isn’t 
it a little odd that Figgis should be Pegge’s 
cousin ?” 

“There is nothing unusual in the fact,” he 
returned, “that Pegge should have an aunt, or 
that she had a child.” 

“You appear to take it very calmly,” said 
Emma, “ but what I should like to know is how 
those children are to be fed to-night.” 

“Pegge will lend him a gun,” was the dogged 
answer. “He will shoot some rabbits—I have 
seen hundreds during the day.” 

“Really,” exclaimed Miss Gingell, “it makes 
me quite ill to hear a rabbit mentioned. If I were 
the father of that family, I should feel inclined to 
shoot myself.” 

“Tt is not that I am in the least unsympathetic,” 
he said, as we approached our own encampment, 
“but I am determined not to betray the slightest 
weakness at the outset. The limitations of 
human nature must be recognised. There has 
been some regrettable misunderstanding to say 
the least, and if I feed these people to-night, what 
will be the result?” 

“They will go far happier to bed,” suggested 
Winifred. : 

“The natural stimulus to labour will be 
removed and the very ground cut from under 
the feet of my scheme. If they had landed in 
a new country, I should not be present to help 
them! Whatever is the consequence,” he added, 
with an air of immense determination, and I 
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knew what it must cost to harden his heart, “I 
do not intend to yield.” 

“ There,” exclaimed Emma with a sigh of relief, 
“is Mrs. Hankey.” 


CHAPTER X. 
FELICIA TO THE RESCUE. 


Fe.ic1a came from the direction of the lane by 
the farm-house, the slanting rays of the sun 
falling on her light-coloured frock and on the 
white parasol with which she shielded her face 
until she drew nearer to the tents. 

“Well,” she exclaimed vivaciously, “have the 
emigrants landed yet?” 

“A select party of ten,” answered Winifred, and 
while Cuthbert stood by in silence, his sister gave 
Felicia a brief account of the Figgises. 

“Unfortunately,” said Emma, who had been 
impatiently awaiting her opportunity, “these 
wretched people are entirely unsupplied with 
food.” 

“In that particular,” explained Cuthbert, 
“there has been a misunderstanding concerning 
which as yet I have not had time to question 
Pegge. But I have put my foot down ——” 

“Whatever you have done,” Emma insisted, 
“these children must not be sent hungry to bed. 
Mrs. Hankey, I wish you would try to persuade 
Mr. Carmichael that he is acting with positive 
cruelty. Because they will not only go without 
supper to-night unless he changes his mind, but 
there will be no breakfast for them to-morrow 
morning.” 
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“I have made up my mind,” said Cuthbert, 
“and I have no intention to change it.” 

“Without a sufficient reason — of course,” 
answered Felicia with one of her most charming 
smiles. “Suppose, for instance,” she suggested, 
“that a party of emigrants, adequately equipped 
on sailing from England, had the misfortune to 
be shipwrecked within sight of their promised 
land! With the greatest difficulty,” she con- 
tinued with infinite gusto, “they succeed in 
scrambling into a small, open boat, without time 
to stock it with provisions or even to fill their 
water casks. After prolonged suffering, half 
starving, parched with thirst, they manage to 
beach their boat and land through the dangerous 
surf ——” 

“It is obvious,” Cuthbert admitted, beginning 
to see her drift, “ that they would be in the same 
or even a worse plight than the Figgises. And 
as they have landed in a new country ——” 

“ Ah, yes,” she answered; “ but do you recollect 
what you were explaining to me yesterday?” 

“What was that?” asked Cuthbert. 

“You said that everything was relative. For 
instance, what Mrs. Figgis might call a new dress 
would probably seem quite an old one to me.” 

“True,” muttered Cuthbert, but Felicia went 
on with her argument before he found time to 
add another word. 

“This country is to be imagined,” she said, “as 
unpeopled—in comparison with that we have 
left. It scarcely follows that it has never been 
trodden by the foot of man. Indeed, if you come 
to think of it, a shipload of emigrants would 
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be rather unlikely to select a country which had 
not been previously explored.” 

“I think I understand your meaning,” cried 
Cuthbert, “ and of course the first explorers would 
help their shipwrecked fellow-creatures.” 

“Undoubtedly,” she answered, “but youmustn’t 
imagine I wish to interfere with your decision. 
All I was trying to prove is that you could quite 
easily give these people food without contra- 
vening your scheme.” 

“Still,” he exclaimed, “if I make an exception 
to-night, I am determined they shall henceforth 
be self-supporting.” 

“In that,” said Felicia, with an air of the 
deepest conviction, “I feel certain you are right.” 

“Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,” 
answered Winifred, while Emma Gingell’s face 
brightened at the prospect of feeding the hungry 
Figgises. “Are you going?” Winifred added, as 
Felicia held out her hand. 

“Unless I am prepared to face an angry father,” 
she said. “He finds many things easier to forgive 
than an unpunctual meal.” 

“Well,” I suggested, taking pity on Cuthbert’s 
obvious perplexity between doling out the stores 
and escorting Felicia to Hornby Hall, “if you look 
after Mrs. Hankey, I will undertake to feed the 
Figgises.” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow, thank you,” he 
answered. “But kindly remember that they are 
not to have more than enough for to-night. 
To-morrow we must begin as we mean to 
go on.” 

“I must say,” cried Emma as Cuthbert walked 
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away with Felicia, “that Mrs. Hankey is one of 
the cleverest women I have ever met.” 

“How pretty she is too!” said Winifred, with 
a sigh, as we hastened once more to the farm- 
house, fortunately meeting Pegge and some of 
the boys with the empty wheelbarrow on the way. 
For once, Pegge had worked with a will, and to 
judge from the limited dimensions of the heap 
of camp furniture in the garden, he must already 
have made two or three journeys between the 
house and Figgis’s encampment. No doubt he 
felt anxious to do what lay in his power to miti- 
gate Cuthbert’s obvious disapproval. At the 
farm-house Emma took command of the expedi- 
tion, and when Pegge had loaded the wheelbarrow 
with the remaining blankets, she insisted that 
he should cover these with a mackintosh sheet 
on which were placed several tins containing 
various kinds of meats, sardines, tea, Swiss milk, 
a great many captain’s biscuits, and such useful 
articles as a kettle, a teapot, some galvanized iron 
pails and a tripod. 

“ By the bye,” remarked Emma as we sat round 
our fire after our own belated meal that evening, 
“didn’t you notice a strong smell of brandy at 
the farm-house, Dr. Beresford? ” 

“Ah, yes,” said Cuthbert, “I noticed it myself 
and spoke to Pegge about it. He was very unwell 
last night. A rather severe attack of ague. Near 
a river one is liable to that kind of thing, and 
it shows how judicious we were to camp on the 
top ofa hill. A pity the Figgises are on such low 
ground. Mrs. Hankey,” he added, “ has promised 
to visit their encampment soon after breakfast 
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to-morrow morning,” and with that he rose, 
kicked the embers together and returned to his 
seat. “After all,” he exclaimed, a few minutes 
later, “one must have material to work upon. 
Without emigrants I could do nothing!” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” cried Emma, “I fancy you 
are far from realising your position. There are ten 
Figgises, in three tents. There are four of our- 
selves and Pegge makes five. Without counting 
Mrs. Hankey there are fifteen in all; and they 
will have to be fed.” 

“You ignore the produce of the land,” he 
suggested. 

“No,” she continued, “and I should be sorry 
to damp anybody’s enthusiasm. At the same 
time I should like to know whether you seriously 
believe the land will produce anything during 
the coming week? It is true,” she admitted, 
“that some rabbits may be shot, but you cannot 
possibly feed children or even grown up persons 
entirely on rabbits.” 

“They could be dressed in various ways,” he 
said. “Boiled one day, roasted the next, stewed 
the third, and in any event,” he insisted, “I am 
determined to maintain my ground. Though I 
have made an exception to-night, we must begin 
afresh to-morrow. Those stores were intended 
for use in case of an emergency, such as a severe 
winter ——” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Emma, “you 
surely don’t expect anyone to live in a tent 
during the winter! ” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, “that would be 
unreasonable. The log cabins will be built long 
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before the cold weather sets in, and I intend to 
convert the farm-house into a public hall.” 

“But I thought I had heard you say we were 
to ignore the existence of the house!” suggested 
Winifred. 

“Yes, my dear girl, but you must try to exercise 
your imagination. Before the winter the emi- 
grants will have time to build a hall in their 
spare moments. I shall have a reading-room, 
instructive lectures, music and dancing ——” 

“Dr. Beresford,” cried Winifred, “you shall 
dance with Maria!” 

“ And,” Cuthbert continued patiently, “ perhaps 
occasionally the performance of a light comedy.” 

“Then,” demanded Miss Gingell, after gazing 
at his face for several moments in the darkness, 
“even now you don’t seem to entertain the 
slightest doubt about the success of your experi- 
ment?” 

“Doubt?” he returned indignantly, “certainly 
not. Why should I? Only there must be no 
sentimental yielding in the matter of the stores.” 


(To be continued.) 





